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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
— 

HERE is no farther news of the unpleasant affairin Madagas- 

car, but there seems no danger at all that it is likely to cause 
any disagreement between France and England. M. Challemel- 
Lacour’s statement in the Chamber of Deputies on Monday was 
a most satisfactory and temperate one. Admiral Pierre had 
been specially ordered to respect English susceptibilities in his 
operations on the coast of Madagascar, and M. Challemel- 
Lacour could hardly believe that he had failed to do so; but, he 
added, “If, which we cannot suppose, any serious mistake or 
misunderstanding has occurred, in which passion played a part, 
we should not hesitate to fulfil the obligations imposed on us by 
the spirit of justice and the interests of the country.” M. 
Challemel-Lacour futher paid a tribute to the moderation and 
courtesy of Mr. Gladstone’s and Lord Granville’s tone, in their 
communications to Parliament on the subject. Lord Lyons is 
leaving Paris for a holiday, so little does he seem to apprehend 
avy difficulty in the matter; and all accounts agree that the 
confidence between France and England is heartier just now 
than it has been for some years back. 

















The negotiation concerning the Suez Canal has been the 
great subject of the week; and we may say of the agitation 
against it, that the week which came in like a lion has gone 
out like alamb. The fury and resentment expressed yesterday 
week and on Saturday were almost ludicrous, one of the 
speakers at the Lloyd’s meeting of ship-owners, for instance, 
asserting, amidst loud laughter, that residence in Egypt had 
“emasculated the brains” of Sir Rivers Wilson and Sir John 
Stokes, and speaking of the treaty which they had signed as 
“disgraceful.” Even a Liberal paper, the Daily News, wrote 
soas to convey tke impression that the fall of the Government 
that concluded this agreement would be satisfactory to its 
editor, while the Times thundered against the Government with 
something of its old passion, if not of its old power. However, as 
the conditions of the case came to be better understood, this 
tone moderated rapidly. In Liverpool, on Tuesday, the Council 
of the Incorporated Chamber of Commerce carried, by only 
11 votes to 7, a very mild resolution, asking the Government 
not to ratify the agreement while there was a chance of better 
terms, the minority of seven having supported a motion of 
delay, with the avowed object of waiting for a more reasonable 
temper in relation to an agreement which the minority substan- 
tially approved ; while the Directors of the Manchester Cham- 
ber of Commerce on Monday, though passing a resolution that 
the concessions obtained were inadequate, spoke with the 
strongest condemnation of the violence of the disappointed 
shipowners. 


Mr. Childers received a deputation on the subject yesterday 
week, from the Associated Chambers of Commerce, and replied 
With great ability and firmness. He pointed out that the Com- 
pay presided over by M. de Lesseps had, in the belief of her 
Majesty’s Government, obtained un exclusive right to pierce 








pany a complete command of the situation so far as making 
terms with us goes. The concessions which the Government 
had obtained from M. de Lesseps were very substantial conces- 
sions, both as to remission of dues, and as to better and more 
English management, and in Mr. Childers’s belief they were the 
best which M. de Lesseps and his Company would grant. It 
was almost a question between leaving everything to the 
Company’s own enlightened self-interest with its present 
resources, and accepting the very substantial advantages offered 
under the agreement. 


The Report of the British Directors of the Suez Canal, Sir J. 
Stokes and Sir C. Rivers Wilson, was published on Monday, 
and it would have been well, we think, if it had been ready for 
publication, and had been laid on the table of both Houses on 
the day when Mr. Childers made his first statement. The 
directors peint out that the separate up-and-down line of 
canal secured under the agreement—a much better one than 
any which M. de Lesseps could construct without a new 
concession of land—would remove those obstacles to 
the traffic which now create so much complaint; that: so 
soon as the dividend reaches thirty per cent., the amount 
of profit surrendered under this agreement to the mer- 
cantile world would reach £1,175,000; and that the appoint- 
ment of an English “inspector of navigation” and the 
engagement of English pilots would remove almost all 
the small inconveniences appertaining to the foreign origin of 
the Company; and finally, that the advance of English capital 
is solely desirable to the French Company on account of the 
saving in the rate of interest,—which saving the agreement pro- 
vides that the mercantile community shall receive in the shape of 
diminished dues. Indeed, we ourselves have no doubt that the 
French Company would have been only too glad, for every other 
reason, to raise their new capital in France, and so enlist against 
the English influence the disastrous power of the French stock- 
jobbers. 


A remarkable little discussion took place on the Suez-Canal 
agreement in the House of Lords on ‘Tuesday, Lord Granville 
remarking that the opposition of Lord Palmerston to the Suez- 
Canal scheme had given a great stimulus to the raising of the 
capital in France, and that it would now be most unbecoming and 
dishonourable in us to use our position in Egypt to diminish 
the fair returns of an enterprise which our Government had 
opposed and run down, when it was a doubtful adventure. Even 
if we had conquered Egypt, it would nave been impossible so to 
abuse our position as to interfere forcibly with the rights of 
M. de Lesseps and his Company,—as impossible as for an English 
nobleman who had granted to one hotel proprietor the sole right 
of building an hotel on his estate, to offer like terms to a com- 
petitor without the former’s consent. 


Upon this speech of Lord Granville’s, Lord Salisbury made a 
most extraordinary comment. He deplored the fact that her 
Majesty’s Government had countenanced M. de Lesseps in a 
view of his monopoly which made it a standing obstacle to the 
commerce of the world, and which enabled him or his successors 
for more than one hundred years “ to bar all other industry and 
enterprise in the junction of the twoseas.” “I doubt very much 
the competence of the Sultan or the Khedive to make an agree- 
ment that would debar nations from the natural right of passage 
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across the Isthmus of Suez for the commerce of the world. Sup- 
posing there had been some improvement in the Dardanelles or 
the Cattegut, would it have been within the competence of the 
Sultan's Government or the Danish Government to place an 
artificial limit on the passage of the commerce of the world P” 
Well might Lord Selborne reply that Lord Salisbury seemed to 
speak “as if the Isthmus of Suez, before the Canal was made, 
had been a natural maritime highway and channel for the 
commerce of the world, as if it had not been any part of the 
Egyptian territory, as if no territorial concession had been re- 
quired for it.” Why, if Lord Salisbury’s line of argument has 
any force in it, France and Germany would have the right to 
make a second line of the Clyde and Forth Canal, against the 
will of the British Government, and without reference to the 
rights of the owners of the present Canal. 





The London Chamber of Commerce met on Wednesday at 
the Cannon-Street Hotel, under the presidency of Mr. Herbert 
Tritton, the Chairman of the Council, who made a very tem- 
perate speech on the subject of the Government proposal for the 
Suez Canal, in which, while doing full justice to the rights of M. 
de Lesseps and the present Company, he insisted on the inten- 
tion of the Khedive in the original concession to form a 
“ universal Company,” directed by a “ Council, composed of the 
principal nationalities interested in the enterprise.” No doubt 
that was a part of the original design, but it was a part of 
it deliberately foiled by Lord Palmerston, who was advised 
that the whole concern was a swindle, and who would 
not hear of any English representative element in the Council. 
Even Mr. Disraeli in the Tory Government of 1866-68,—not 
of course in that of 1874-1880,—took the same line, and 
did all he could to render the representative character 
of the scheme impossible; so that it is hardly feasible 
now for us to try and revive, as a matter of abstract right, a 
principle of national representation in the Council which we 
were the first to ignore and defeat when the Company was 
founded. Alderman Cotton’s speech was in a very different 
tone from Mr. Tritton’s,—in the true spirit of the commercial 
Jingo. “They ought to sce,” the Standard reports him to have 
said, “that the second Suez Canal was made in English interests, 
and English interests only. Ostensibly it is not, but really, and 
in his own mind, he considered Egypt was England's property.” 
This is the kind of view which gets for commercial England so 
mean a repute in the public opinion of the world. The rest of 
the discussion was in a better tone, and the resolution carried 
was in favour of a commission of inquiry,—a futile reecommenda- 
tion, as there is nothing uncertain which a commission of inquiry 


4 could find out. 


The Daily News resents the criticism very naturally made on 
its attitude towards the Government on the Suez Canal ques- 
tion. But our contemporary has quite mistaken the point. 
Even a loyal supporter of the Government may find himself at 
times constrained to oppose some proposal of the Ministry, or 
to censure their management of a measure of which he may 
chance to approve. We have occasionally been in that predica- 
ment ourselves. The complaint against the Daily News is 
that it passes judgment on the immoral system of condemn- 
ing first and inquiring afterwards. Last Saturday, when the 
Daily News opened its battery upon the Government, it had 
no fair presumption against the prudence of such a Govern- 
ment as this, and did not even kuow the facts on which the 
Government hal founded its judgment. Surely, the duty 
of a loyal Liberal jouraal under such circumstances was 
to counsel moderation and patience. What the Duily 
News did was to prejulge the case against the Govern- 
ment, and make a bitter attack upon it. Nor is this the 
only occasion on which the Daily News has exhibited an im- 
patient eagerness to damage the cause which it professes to 
support. We all remember the astounding series of articles in 
which, outstripping even the zeal cf the Jingoes, it advocated a 
precipitate declaration of war against Afghanistan, on the re- 
pulse of Sir Neville Chamberlain’s mission at Ali Masjid. It 
is a humiliating fact for Liberals that in a grave crisis like the 
present, the Stundard is the only paper in the morving Press of 
London in which they can look for a statesmanlike and dis- 
passionate discussion of the qnestions ia debate. 


The opinion of the French physician, Dr. Vulpian, who saw 
the Count de Chambord last Sunday, and stayed some days at 
Frohsdorf, is said to be more favourable than that of his 
Austrian medical advisers, and there seems to have been some 





. a 
little rally. No one, however, appears to look for any rey 
recovery. It is stated that the Count de Paris, during his stay 
at Frohsdorf, was given, at the express desire of the Count dg. 
Chambord, what is there called ‘the King’s place” at table, Nor 
is there any reasonable doubt that the Count de Chambord regards. 
the Count de Paris as the rightful inheritor of any Royab 
tradition of claim to the French Throne which he himself cay 
transmit. The Count de Paris is much too shrewd to attach 
substantial value to this inheritance. 

Lord Dufferin made not only an amusing, but a very hopeful 
speech concerning Egypt, at the dinner of the Worshipful Com. 
pany of Grocers on Wednesday, where he declared that he should 
have been very glad to enlarge on such subjects as Egyptian 
politics and the Suez Canal,—subjects especially calculated 
their uncontroversial character for after-dinner speeches,—if he 
did not indulge a wholesome fear of Lord Granville’s taking 
him to task at breakfast on the following morning, and alsog 
just fear of the effect of the questions of the Fourth Party 
as to the prudence of his speech. Nevertheless, he would 
say that “seldom have the people of England had greater 
reason to be contented with the achievements of their Naval and 
Military forces than in connection with the late Egyptian cam. 
paign. I am not alluding to the destruction of the forts of 
Alexandria, to the capture of Tel-el-Kebir, and of Cairo. What 
I am referring to are the gratifying results which, I trust, are 
destined to follow from these remarkable events. The only 
justification for war is that the peace which it is undertaken to 
insure should be prolific in benefits infinitely exceeding the risk 
and sacrifices it causes, and the amount of hnman misery it 
never fails to entail. That the Egyptian campaign will 
triumphantly stand this test, I unhesitatingly assert. The 
struggle was short and decisive, but it opened up to Egypt such 
prospects of peace and the dawn of such a day as was never 
dreamed of by themselves or their predecessors for centuries,” 
We earnestly hope that Lord Dufferin is not too sanguine. If 
he is right, the English Parliament must desist from its fatal 
attempt to manage Egypt from Westminster, and the British 
Resident in Cairo must imitate the British Residents in India, 
and interfere with the Native Administration only when that. 
Administration is doing substantial injustice, not when it ig 
simply ignoring European methods of justice. 





The House went into Committee on Tuesday afternoon on the 
Agricultural Holdings Bill, and the great question of “the 
sitting tenant’s” claim for improvements was raised pretty 
early by Mr. Borlase. The complaint is that a tenant whois 
not willing to leave his holding rather than have his rent raised, 
is liable to have that rent raised (so far as it may be raised with- 
out driving him to the expense of removal) on his own improves 
ments, a condition of things for which Mr. Borlase desires to 
tind a remedy, but for which, as we argue elsewhere, and as was 
indeed admitted in the House by some of the best friends of 
“the sitting tenant,” there is hardly any conceivable remedy 
short of a Court to fix a fair rent, such as has been established 
in Ireland,—for which in England nobody wishes. Even 
though a remaining tenant were allowed on the raising of his 
rent to claim a sum down as compensation for his improvements, 
the lindlord could, of course, always raise the rent so far as 
not only to cover the interest on that compensation, but some 
thing more as well, representing the intensity of the tenant’s 
reluctance to leave. The House saw this, and the amendment 
was negatived by 196 to 45. 





A very unfortunate amendment was carried by Mr. Balfour, 
who proposed that in respect of improvements for which the 
consent of the landlord need not be asked, the compensation 
shall never exceed the amount of the outlay. The objection to this 
is that it discourages good agriculture. The tenant knows for 
certain that if his intended improvements do not turn out to be 
real improvements, that is, do not add to the value of the holding, 
he must lose the whole outlay. His compensation, then, ought: 
not to be so closely limited as this amendment will limit it in 
relation to those improvements which are successful, and which 
add more than the amount of the outlay to the value of the holding, 
otherwise he will be liable to indefinite loss on unsuccessful im- 
provements, and if turned out will secure only au unprofitable 
compensation even for his most successful improvements. Mr. 
Balfour’s amendment was, nevertheless, carried by 141 votes 
to 133, to the great annoyance of the Government, who speaking 
by Mr. Dodson, described the amendment on Wednesday as one 
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ow al e 
yely diminishing the value of the Bill. Probably the 
Government will invite the House on the Report to reconsider 


this amendment. 


The Corrupt Practices Bill passed through Committee yester- 
day week. In the sitting of that day a new clause was added 
to the Bill, making it a corrupt practice to promise the with- 
drawal of a candidate in consideration of any payment or pro- 
mise of payment; and in the evening sitting the Attorney- 
General explained the general effect of those clauses limiting 
the maximum of election expense, from which there is, we think, 
the best hope of a wholesome and reasonable effect. He hoped, 
he said, by these clauses, to reduce the expense of a general 
¢lection from £2,500,000, which was its cost in 1880, to £800,000. 
The county elections alone, without counting returning officers’ 
expenses and a few others, had cost £615,800; and the borough 
glections had cost £595,424, excluding the same kind of expenses. 
Under the proposed Bill, he hoped to reduce the same class 
of county expenses to £200,000, and of borough expenses to 
£209,000, or to reduce them to less than one-third of the 
old sum in the case of the counties, and to nearly one-third 
jn the case of the boroughs. In cases of a joint candidature, 
be proposed to subtract one-fourth from the allowable ex- 
penses of two such candidates on account of their occupying 
a joint Committee-room, so that if £500 were the sum allowed 
under the Bill for a single candidate, the sum admissible for a 
joint candidature in the same constituency would be £1,000 less 
by £250, or £759,—a proposal which elicited some very angry 
objections. And a new discussion on the permissible maximum 
seems likely to be raised on the report. 


Mr. Mundella made an interesting speech on the religious 
effect of the Education Bill, this day week, at the Crystal 
Palace, when distributing the prizes for Scriptural knowledge to 
the children of the London Board Schools. In all the London 
Board Schools the Bible is read, with such explanations and 
religious instruction as are suited to the capacity of the children, 
and but one complaint has been made by parents on that head 
since Mr. Mundella became Vice-President, in 1880, a complaint 
by a father, which, owing to the mother’s remonstrance, was not 
persisted in; and yet these London Board Schools deal with 
300,000 children. On the passing of the Education Act in 1870, 
only 2,000,000 children were under education in England aad 
Scotland; now there are 4,700,000, and almost all,—Mr. 


-Mundella said “ practically all,”—these children receive religious 


instruction in the Board Schools or Denominational schools in 
which they are educated. A better test still of the effect of educa- 
tion on religious teaching is the increase, so far as it can be tested, 
in attendance on Sunday-schools. There are now more than 
4,000,000 children under Sunday-school teaching, and as the 
infants do not attend Sunday-schools, that is a larger attend- 
ance of children above the age of infants in Sunday schools 
than there is in the day-schools. In other words, the increase 
of secular education, instead of displacing, has largely increased, 
religious education. 


The University of London must certainly be given credit for 
complete impartiality. In its new matriculation list, contain- 
ing 554 names—the number of candidates was no less than 932 
—two girls come second and third upon the list, and were only 
prevented from beating all the boys by a Roman Catholic lad, 
between sixteen and seventeen years of age, educated in the 
excellent school at Beaumont College, Old Windsor. This boy 
received the first exhibition, and a pupil of the same school took 
the fourth place, with a prize of £10; while three more among 
the first eight are Catholic students also. No one can say 
that the University of London shows partiality either of sex or 
religion, and as regards religion, it has succeeded marvellously, 
as the Roman Catholics themselves admit, in stimulating the 
education of a class of schools which entertained at one time a 
strong prejudice against its system. Indeed, neither the sex 
nor the religion of the candidates is known to the Examiners 
when they examine the papers, so that it would be hard for 
them to show partiality. 


The O’Conor Don had the courage to attempt a contest at Wex- 
ford,—the borough for which Mr. Healy sat before his election for 
Monaghan,—but was beaten on Tuesday by a majority of 181, 
307 voting for Mr. W. H. K. Redmond, and only 126 for the 
O’Conor Don. At the general election, however, the Liberal 





was beaten by a still greater majority, the Home-rule candidate 
having obtained a majority of 197. The crowd on the day of 
election was a very angry one, and the police had to fix their 
bayonets; whereupon the crowd charged them, in spite of their 
fixed bayonets, and as many as thirty persons in the crowd are 
said to have received bayonet wounds. That is a nasty and 
very significant gauge of the violence of Irish feeling against 
the present Government. ‘The O'Conor Don is an Irishman of 
the highest standing and character, a Catholic and a Celt, and 
as Liberal as any sincere adherent of the Union can be; yet the 
mob were so infuriated with his candilature as to invite bayonet 
wounds, the last thing an ordinary mob will risk. 





The Bishop of Peterborough’s state is, we deeply regret to 
say, one to cause the gravest anxiety. Indeed, if we may 
interpret the bulletins by the usual canons, very little hope is 
entertained of his recovery. 

Mr. Bright made an interesting speech on We Inesday at the 
Royal Normal College and Academy of Music for the Blind, 
Upper Norwood, pointing out the great advantages which the 
College confers on its students ;—indeed, it enables four-fifths of 
them, in spite of their blindness, to win their bread by their 
own exertions, and to become far more independent than less 
educated people in full enjoyment of their sight. He remarked 
especially on the bodily exercises of the blind students, con- 
gratulating himself that he could not Le compelled to attempt 
the feats which they so easily performed ; and he insisted that in 
opening a career to the blind, i.c , giving them courage and hope 
aud self-confidence, the College at Norwood does more for the 
blind than a great many schools d> for those who are not blind. 
As the College does often admit poor students, so far as the 
public generosity enables it to do so, Mr. Bright’s speech may 
do something to open its advantages to those blind children or 
youths who could not otherwise command them, if it brings new 
subscriptions to this admirable institution. 


The Rev. Johu Henry Timins, Vicar of West Malling, the 
clergymau who was found to have poisoned Sarah Ana Wright, 
by, administering to her a teaspoonfal of bitter almonds by 
mistake for sweet oil of almonds, was acquitted of all criminal 
liability on Wednesday by the jury at Maid-tone. Mr. Justice 
Day, who tried the case, seems to have summed up with great 
impartiality, pointing out that the chemist had warned Mr. 
Timins of the dangerous nature of the drug, and that it was for 
the jury to say whether his negligence in administering it had 
been criminal. The jury decided, after five minutes’ considera- 
tion, in the negative, and every one will rejoice that Mr. Timings, 
who has long held a high character in a parish where he 
has been vicar for nearly a generation, was so leniently dealt 
with. Nevertheless, negligence of that kind is hardly excuse- 
able, especially in one who, like Mr. Timing, had studied medi- 
cine in his youth, and must have known the terrible danger of 
confusing a very poisonous with a somewhat similar, though 
perfectly harmless drug. Reckless doctoring is about the most 
dangerous form of reckless painstaking. If you take pains to 
interfere in the struggle between life and death, but interfere 
on the side of death after all, the reckl ssness had better have 
come a stage earlier, aud preventel the interference. 

The Irish medical men are greatly offended that a mere 
knighthood has been offered to— and accepted by—Dr. Porter, of 
Merrion Square, one of their most distinguished physicians. This 
is, they say, derogatory to Irish medicine, as Irish, no less than 
English, physicians of equal merit have till now been offered a 
baronetcy, and not a mere knighthocd. Moreover, the Irish 
surgeons and physicians say that offers of honours of this kind 
have for some time back been conspicuous chiefly “ by their 
absence” in Ireland, and that after so long an interval to offer 
only a knighthood is rather an indication of an intention to pat 
Ireland on a lower level, than of a repentant mind. Nevertheless. 
Dr. Porter has accepted the knighthood. Would it not have 
been better for the profession to memorialise Dr. Porter to 
refuse it, than to go to the Lord-Lieutenant and complaix that . 
he did not honour them as they deserved? Dignity should. we 
think, under the circumstances, have silenced the vaice of their 
injured sensibilities, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE SUEZ CANAL. 


< es English people in one of its periodical frets and fumes 

is one of the most amusing spectacles on earth, to those 
who can look on calmly from outside. These frets and fumes 
usually arise from its having possessed itself, without the least 
evidence to go upon, with the notion that it had some absolute 
andexclusive prerogative to dictate to others, which it finds, to its 
great dismay, suddenly disputed or ignored. When Russia inter- 
fered with the Government of Turkey before the Crimean War, 
when France proposed to annex Savoy and Nice as the com- 
pensation for her Italian war, when the United States put an 
embargo on the cotton exports of the South, and when Russia 
again presumed to have a policy in Afghanistan, we had in- 
stances of this curious effervescence of indignant incredulity 
at the gross presumption of Powers which dared to interfere 
with English wishes and prepossessions. It has been the 
same now, on the discovery that M. de Lesseps has an “ exclu- 
sive right,” dating for ninety-nine years from the completion 
of the first Canal, to pierce the Isthmus of Suez; and that 
Egypt, far from being, in Alderman Cotton’s language, “ the 
property of England,” had long ago granted away to the Com- 
pany of M. de Lesseps a privilege with which, except by mere 
violence and fraud, it is impossible for us to interfere. The 
inarticulate dismay, and noisy, though far from lucid, indig- 
nation, at this discovery were so great, that the Government for 
some days had to bear all the discredit of having opened the 
people’s eyes to this unpleasant fact ; and even now, though the 
public mind is growing cooler, there is a good deal of that 
disposition to swear at your advisers for telling you the 
truth which we so often see in choleric men who have 
mistakenly persuaded themselves that their wishes are 
the law of the Universe. As to the facts, however, there is 
no doubt ; nor do we believe that the late Government ever had 
the smallest doubt about the facts themselves, in spite of their 
frantic efforts to find doors of escape from the cruel stubborn- 
ness of those facts. In the first place, the Khedive’s concession 
of 1854 gave M. de Lesseps and his Company the “exclusive” 
right of Canal traffic over the Isthmus of Suez for ninety-nine 
years from the completion of their enterprise. In the next 
place, the further concession of 1856 recited and confirmed 
the concession of 1854, except as to certain expressly-mentioned 
stipulations, amongst which, of course, the “exclusive right” 
conferred is not one. In the third place, Lord Salisbury’s 
attempt to break through this concession by questioning the 
Sultan’s confirmation of it,—even if we could in any case have 
honourably availed ourselves of such a trick, when we have 
paid the Sultan’s authority in Egypt the compliment of 
doing all we can to undermine it,—is perfectly baseless. 
The Firman of 1866 confirms expressly the agreement of 
February 22nd, 1866; and the agreement of February 22nd, 
1866, expressly recites the list given in the contract of March 
18th, 1863, in which the concessions of 1854 and 1856 are 
carefully enumerated. There is absolutely no escape from the 
exclusiveness of M. de Lesseps’ claim, unless it can be shown 
either that his exclusive right was not exclusive, because not 
meant toexclude other Companies from doing what he alone was 
authorised to do; or, as Lord Salisbury proposes to maintain, that 
it isa breach of the international right of other countries for any 
national Government to confer an exclusive right of making a 
new canal through its territory. As neither of these doctrines 
is likely to command much favour, even from Englishmen in 
a fume, we may assume that the Government is in a perfectly 
impregnable position so far as they have acted on the prin- 
ciple that if they want M. de Lesseps to remit any privilege to 
which his monopoly entitles him, they must make it worth 
his while to meet their views. 

Of course, it is a very different question whether the agree- 
ments which the Government have extracted from M. de Lesseps 
are worth the terms which they have offered him for them. But 
the truth is that the irritation with which the various mercantile 
authorities in this country have discovered that we could not 
honourably force M. de Lesseps’ hand, has hardly left them the 
necessary tranquillity for comparing accurately what the Govern- 
ment have got with what the Government have given for that 
which they have got. The way to look at it is to put yourself in 
the place of the French Company with dividends already touch- 
ing 20 per cent., a very confident belief that they will within a 
very few years reach 30 per cent., and no visible reason why, 
if they can but enlarge the facilities for traffic, they should 





a 
not be able to earn a very much larger dividend still, long 
before the ninety-nine years are expired. N 

y y are expire OW, can 
they greatly enlarge the facilities for traffic, without a new 
concession? Undoubtedly they can. We believe that there 
is no reasonable doubt that they may make something like g 
double canal with the land already at their disposal, to say 
nothing of the deepening, widening, and cutting sidings, to which 
Mr. Dillwyn’s proposed inquiry refers. It would, we believe, 
take a new concession to give the canal a separate entrance fog 
the up and down traffic ; and beyond this, there would be one or 
two points at which the double canal would have to be narrowed 
into a single canal, if made under the conditions of the present 
concession. But though these limitations would be inconvenient, 
and greatly increase the danger of collisions and obstructions, 
at one or two points, they would not be so inconvenient as to 
prevent a very great enlargement of the facilities of traflic, and, 
therefore, a very great enlargement of the possibilities of profit 
to the present Company, acting under its already conceded 
rights. The doubt which has been suggested whether M. de. 
Lesseps has the right to use the remainder of the territory con- 
ceded to him for a second Canal is, we believe, without founda. 
tion. But even if it has anything in it,—which is far from 
probable,—there can be no question of the power of the Com- 
pany to widen, deepen, and construct sidings, and so to apply 
the electric light that the canal might bo used by night as 
well as day,—which would provide a very large increase of its 
carrying power. M. de Lesseps, then, has no occasion to pros 
cure a new concession, in order to secure a very large expansion 
of the already great profits of his Company; and in offering 
him the influence of the British Government to procure a 
new concession, we do not offer him in any sense what is 
essential to the brilliant results of his undertaking. We 
only offer him what certainly is essential to the safest and 
most convenient organisation of the Canal, and therefore to the. 
interests of our own shipowners and merchants. But without 
any such concession, he can go on for the remainder of his. 
grant, and also provide the means by which an enormously larger 
traffic than the present can pass through the Canal,—and a 
very much larger profit can be realised by its proprietors, 

Now, what have we to give him, which is likely to induce 
him to meet the wishes of the British commercial classes ? 
Nothing, if these wishes are, as they have lately seemed to be, 
not simply the wishes of business-men, but the wishes of 
commercial Jingoes, who pride themselves in lording it, 
through their agents, over the avenues of commerce, as well 
as in multiplying the achievements of that commerce. But we 
have a good deal to offer, if our commercial men are looking 
to their commercial interests only, and nothing more; for 
we can, by our influence with the Egyptian Government, 
obtain for M. de Lesseps the means of supplying the best 
double line of canal of which the conditions permit, with a 
separate entrance and a separate egress; and this, too, 
at a comparatively small cost if we lend the money 
for the new work on the low interest on which England 
can afford to lend it,—indeed, at so low a rate that M. 
de Lesseps can afford to abolish the pilotage dues almost 
immediately, and rapidly to reduce the shipping tolls, as 
well as to supply our traders with every facility for passing 
up and down the Canal with the minimum of risk and diffi- 
culty. In short, what the commerce of England has to gain 
is the most convenient double line of traffic, with double 
ingress and egress, and very much diminished dues. What 
England has to give for these equivalents is a loan of 
eight millions at 34 per cent., which will be sufficient to 
provide a sinking fund to pay it off, and her influence with the 
Khedive to get the concession extended for twenty years beyond 
the original time of its expiration, as well as the additional 
land necessary. <A great deal has been made of the extension 
of the concession for twenty years beyond the original time, by 
persons who are not aware that in the original contract, hopes 
were held out to the Company of a new concession for not 
twenty, but ninety-nine years after the original concession had 
expired, the increased proportion of profit payable to the 
Khedive in the event of such a renewal being in that case 
specified. And it does not seem to us a very unreasonable 
concession to a Company binding itself to complete so great 
an enterprise by the most convenient double line of canal, 
that it should obtain a somewhat longer lease of the privileges 
which it has, up to the present time, used so well, The 
truth is, that when you reduce the agreement to its 
real meaning, it is a bargain in which both sides 
gain, as both sides ought to gain by every commercial 
bargain, but not one in which, to our thinking, the Company 
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of M. de Lesseps gains so much as English commerce ; for un- 
doubtedly it gives up high tolls which, so far as we can see, 
our ships and merchandise are able to pay, and are willing to 
pay 80 long as they cannot get them lowered. Nor does the 
Company gain as much by borrowing money cheaper for its 
new enterprise, and by the twenty years’ extension of its lease, 
as it might fairly hope to gain, under possible contingencies, 
without our help,—considering that a much longer extension 
would be completely within the power of the Khedive, and 
that if he got a large revenue out of it, he would be not at 
all unlikely, unless we put a most unconstitutional veto on his 
authority, to grant that consent. 

The weighing of the true nature of the bargain, however, has 
not as yet been attempted. Englishmen have been in such a pet 
at discovering that Egypt is not exactly their “ property,” 
to be dealt with as they please for commercial purposes, that 
up to the present time they have been quite unable to look at 
matters as they are. They have simply assumed that M. de 
Lesseps is bound to give way to England at once, now that 
she has found out that he was wise, and she was foolish, in the 
transactions of thirty years ago. But that is hardly a reason 
why he should give way and moderate his well-founded ex- 
pectation of a thirty-per-cent. dividend, so as to accommodate 
himself to the demands of men who insist on thinking that if 
he can secure ten per cent. on the security of England, he 
ought to be very thankful to the Destinies and to us. 





THE INTERNATIONAL THEORY OF THE CANAL. 


HEN we see the selfish greediness with which class- 
interests assert themselves in politics, we do not 

wonder that there should be a craving after that international 
administration of the interests common to more than one 
nation, which seems to promise something like an equitable 
holding of the scales,—a balance, if not of power, at least 
of national greed. This, if we understand it aright, is the 
motive which induces cne of our ablest contemporaries to 
advocate the acquisition of the Suez Canal by an International 
Commission like that which regulates the navigation of the 
Danube, in whose hands the Suez Canal might be administered 
without fear of selfish preponderance of any single Power. There 
is something revolting enough in such displays as we had in the 
meeting at Lloyd’s last week, and in Alderman Cotton’s speech 
at the Cannon Street Hotel on Wednesday. It is not till we see 
the ugly rush of a class inspired chiefly by commercial greed 
exclaiming, like Alderman Cotton at the meeting on Wednesday, 
with a brutal candour, that it considers Egypt “ almost as 
England’s property,’ and that for that reason the second 
Suez Canal ought to be made “in English interests, and 
English interests only,” that we begin to cast about for means, 
—which are too often more or less in the region of dreamland, 
—for the defeat of this tyranny of the pocket, which so often 
endangers, and sometimes positively degrades, the very idea of 
empire. But we do not believe that there is any real solution 
of the difficulty in the direction of that international Commis- 
sion which a German contemporary has suggested, and the Pall 
Mall Gazette has so eagerly seized upon. Consider the situa- 
tion. In the first place, here is a great and very prosperous 
Company in possession, which has already spent a good 
many millions in a very adventurous and risky enterprise 
now at last yielding twenty per cent., and promising with 
something like certainty to yield thirty per cent. before many 
years are out. In other words, the property of this Company 
is already a rich spoil, and is eagerly bought by investors 
for five or six times as much as has been actually invested in 
it. Now, here is the first difficulty of an International Com- 
mission. How is the International Commission to find the 
means of buying out such a company as this, and who is to 
decide amongst the nations represented on it if disputes arise, as 
disputes certainly would arise, as to the proper mode of adminis- 
tering so profitable a concern? We may be sure of one thing, that 
the present Shareholders,—of whom Englishmen are a large 
element,—would never consent to hand over their valuable 
property to an International Commission to administer, but 
would insist on being bought out by that Commission at the 
full value of their shares as that value is affected by the 
commercial prospects of the immediate future. Well, how 
is the International Commission to get the means of buying 
them out? Is each nation of Europe to contribute by its 
taxation to the cost of expropriating, and in what proportion ? 
If it is to be in the proportion of their actual use of the Canal, 
England, it is said, would have to contribute four-fifths ; and 
does any one suppose that Englishmen would consent to let 
the British Government contribute, say, eighty millions,—for 





we do not believe that the Canal could be bought much under 
a hundred millions, at the present high price of its shares,— 
towards the cost of a scheme so untried and so critical as the 
transfer of an adventure in which they are profoundly inter- 
ested to a nondescript body like an International Commission ? 

But even if the United Kingdom were willing to acquiesce in 
such a chimerical enterprise,—and no enterprise could be 
imagined less likely to command English assent,—would the 
French Shareholders, who have had all the credit of originating 
the scheme, and who have the keenest national pride in their 
achievement, listen for a moment to any plan which would 
either diminish their influence over the conduct of the enter- 
prise, as it would do if the national contribution were 
proportionate to the use of the Canal, or else tax 
Frenchmen very heavily to maintain their national influence 
over it,—an influence which they now exert by and through the 
Company which originated it? When people talk of an Inter- 
national Commission, they are thinking not of the manage- 
ment of a commercial enterprise, but of the political guardian- 
ship of the neutrality of the Canal in time of war. That is a 
totally different affair, and might, no doubt, be regulated by 
an International Commission, as the British Government have 
themselves more than once suggested. But it is one thing to 
keep neutrality on an arm of the sea by an International 
Commission, and a totally different thing to manage a very 
great commercial speculation by the help of such an agency ; 
and for our own parts, we cannot imagine a project more 
hopeless than that of either, on the one hand, persuading a 
prosperous Company of this sort to trust its commercial pro- 
spects to the hands of an International Commission which 
would gain nothing by its success and lose nothing by its 
failure, or, on the other hand, persuading the various nations 
which would, through their Governments, take part in such a 
Commission, to buy out at great expense the interests of a 
Company in which they have very little concern, and the 
administration of which they would in the end be compelled, 
probably, to trust more or less to the agents of the great sea- 
going peoples, Hither alternative is equally out of the question. 
The present Company can do well enough all that will be 
necessary to make it a very great financial success, though it can- 
not improve the means of transit as it would be improved by 
the scheme which the British Government have proposed. 
But to transfer the commercial enterprise into the hands of an 
International Commission is absolutely impracticable by any 
machinery which we can conceive, either because it would be 
repudiated by the present Company as fatal to their interests, 
or because it would be repudiated by the Governments to 
which appeal would have to be made to indemnify the existing 
Company for its property. 

If, on the other hand, it be proposed that England and 
France together, as the nations chiefly interested, should take 
over the concern and manage it as a joint political trust, we 
should have all the evils and irritations of the Dual Control 
in Egypt over again, without any of the neutral international 
elements which are assumed to be non-conductors of inter- 
national jealousy and rivalry. No plan less hopeful can be 
imagined than to take the commercial speculation out of the 
hands of the Company, which regards it solely as a commercial 
speculation, and to lodge it in the hands of the two Govern- 
ments principally interested in it as a political speculation. 
If, in such a case, France and England were not quarrelling 
over it every year of their lives, it would be a miracle of self- 
control on the part of both Governments. In short, the 
dilemma of the International solution of the problem is this,— 
either it must be confided to the hands of the nations chiefly 
concerned in it commercially and politically—and then there 
would be no end of quarrels; or it must be confided to the 
hands of a number of national trustees not greatly interested 
in it, either commercially or politically, and then it would be 
commercially mismanaged, while the nations chiefly interested 
in it would be constantly tempted to rescue it from the hands 
of the disinterested, and therefore incapable, trustees. 

The conclusion seems to us inevitable that nothing less 
suitable can be imagined for such an undertaking as the Suez 
Canal than the direction of an International Commission. It 
is essentially a commercial undertaking, and must be com- 
mercially managed, although it may and must be under sound 
political regulation. It is a practicable, though an immoral, 
proposal to force the hand of the Egyptian Government, for 
the purpose of plundering a Company which has executed a 
wonderful international work in a manner worthy of all praise. 
We can understand, though we reject with indignation, the 
suggestions of Alderman Cotton, and of thos? who talk as he 
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does. But we cannot understand the proposal to hand over 
such a profitable commercial concern as this to an International 
Commission, because we cannot see how such a Commission 
could possibly be trusted by the Company as it exists, nor how 
it could acquire the means of buying that Company out, and 
subsequently administering a delicate commercial concern of 
this kind in the manner in which a mercantile company that 
understands its business can always be trusted to administer it. 





THE ETHICS OF NEO-TORYISM. 


T has been becoming increasingly evident since Lord 
Beaconsfield’s death that he had “ educated his party ” 
more successfully than he had himself imagined when he 
made the boast in the autumn of 1867. Household Suffrage, 
it is now clear, was by no means his only achievement as a 
political instructor. What he aimed at doing, as soon as he 
determined to supplant or to succeed Peel, was to revolutionise 
the Conservative Party, to change its character fundamentally, 
to undermine it at its foundation and place it on a new moral 
basis. The sober and statesmanlike Conservatism of Sir 
Robert Peel was abhorrent to him, and to mark his repudiation 
of it he abjured the very name. He ostentatiously proclaimed 
himself a Tory, not a Conservative; and his ideal leader was 
neither Peel, nor Canning, nor Pitt, but “ the injured Boling- 
broke.” The reason of the preference is not far to seek. Lord 
Beaconsfield’s ideas of government were essentially Oriental, and 
Lord Bolingbroke represented those ideas better than any other 
English statesman. Lord Bolingbroke desired to increase the 
power of the Sovereign at the expense of that of Parliament ; 
which, in effect and generally, would mean the government of the 
country by the Minister who was most skilful in mastering the 
Royal will. Bolingbroke himself was not ill qualified for such a 
post. He was accomplished, brilliant, and eloquent ; full of re- 
source, and without scruples. It is easy to understand how such a 
politician would realise to Lord Beaconsfield’s youthful mind the 
Oriental ideal of a successful statesman, and how the image of 
“the injured Bolingbroke” dominated his imagination even 
in the maturity of his career, From this point of view politics 
became a game of skill, of which the main object was to excel 
in manoeuvre and intrigue, and to baffle opponents. The 
politician degenerated into a sort of gambler, and became 
gradually possessed by the gambler’s passion, in which all 
higher considerations are absorbed in the delirious wish to 
win. Apply this key to Lord Beaconsfield’s political career, 
and it will be found to answer every lock and ward. Free- 
trade, Parliamentary Reform, foreign politics (except the 
Eastern Question, on which he had cherished ideas of his own), 
all were treated by him as pieces on a political chessboard, 
having no value in themselves except as instruments for check- 
mating an opponent. Macaulay’s sagacity, thirty years ago, 
discerned “ the little rift within the lute” that was by-and-by 
to destroy the traditional policy of the Conservative party. 
The passage we refer to occurs in the speech which he delivered 
on his election for Edinburgh in 1852, and it is so striking that it 
is worth while to quote it. Lord Derby’s Government, of which 
Mr. Disraeli was of course the ruling spirit, was in office. 
That Government did not propose to touch the question of 
Parliamentary Reform ; yet here is one of their haphazard pro- 
posals, as described by Macaulay : “‘ What precisely I am to expect 
from them I do not know ; whether the most obstinate opposition 
to every change, or the most insanely violent change. If I 
look at their conduct, I find the gravest reasons for appre- 
hending that they may at one time resist the most just de- 
mands, and at another time, from the merest caprice, propose 
the wildest innovations.” And then Macaulay proceeds to 
illustrate his meaning, by calling attention to the fact that 
“the most violent and democratic change that ever was pro- 
posed within the memory of the oldest man had been proposed 
but a few weeks before,” by Lord Derby’s Home Secretary. 
“In general, when a great change in our institutions is to be 
proposed from the Treasury Bench, the Minister announces his 
intention some weeks before. There is a great attendance, 
there is the most painful anxiety to know what he is going to 
recommend.” Mr. Disraeli had taken another course. “At 
the end of a night, in the coolest way possible, without the 
smallest notice, Mr. Walpole proposed to add to the tail of the 
Militia Bill a clause to the effect that every man who had served 
in the Militia for two years should have a vote for the county.” 
According to Macaulay’s calculation, this would add about, 
‘ six thousand voters to every county in England and Wales.” 
And the three qualifications were youth, poverty, and 
ignorance, As to age, “the nearer to eighteen, the 








better.” As to poverty, “the elector is to be a person 
to whom a shilling a day is an object.” As to ignor. 
ance, the men who compose the Militia “are not among the 
most educated or the most intelligent of our labouring-classes,” 
From this and similar indications of the neo-Toryism intro. 
duced by Mr. Disraeli, Macaulay augured a serious danger to 
the institutions of the country :—“On the whole, what I do 
expect is that they will offer a pertinacious, vehement, pro- 
voking opposition to safe and reasonable change; and that 
then, in some moment of fear or caprice, they will bring in 
and fling upon the table, in a fit of desperation or levity, 
some plan which will loosen the very foundations of society.” 
This prophecy has been fulfilled in a variety of ways already, 
and it is probably destined to receive some more illustrations, 
Fortunately, the Tories have only been once in office with a 
majority since Macaulay uttered the prediction, and then we all 
know how near they were to involving England in one of the 
most iniquitous and disastrous wars of modern times. And 
as it was, the efforts of the Liberal Opposition, backed 
up by the country, did not suffice to prevent wholly un- 
provoked wars in South Africa and India,—wars which added 
largely to the Debt and taxation of the country, and from 
the calamitous consequences of which the present Government 
has only as yet succeeded in partially delivering us. 

The last illustration of Macaulay’s gloomy prophecy has just 
been supplied by Sir Stafford Northcote in the House of Com- 
mons, and by Lord Salisbury in his startling speech in the House 
of Lords last Tuesday evening. The former gave notice of 
his intention to move the rejection of the provisional agree- 
ment with M. de Lesseps, when he had nothing before him 
but the bare skeleton of the arrangement. He saw the scheme 
suddenly exposed to a breeze of unpopularity, and he could 
not resist the temptation of inflicting what seemed a feasible 
defeat on the Government. In that exhilarating prospect the 
interests of shipowners, the risk of a rupture with France, the 
rights of private property, the complex problem of our 
occupation of Egypt, were forgotten or disregarded. What 
can be expected of a party whose soberest leader is capable of 
exhibiting such freaks of perilous levity? But Lord Salisbury 
on Tuesday evening surpassed—which was not easy—the 
rashness of his colleague in the Commons. The speech was un- 
premeditated—Lord Salisbury said so in his first sentence ; 
yet this is the sort of policy which a responsible statesman, the 
leader of a great party, one who aspires to guide the counsels 
and to conceive and carry out the policy of the nation, thinks 
it prudent to fling upon the public mind without the slightest 
warning. Assuming that M. de Lesseps has legally an ex- 
clusive right of canalisation through the Isthmus of Suez, 
nevertheless, says Lord Salisbury, “I doubt very much the 
competence of the Sultan or the Khedive to make an agree- 
ment which should bar the nations from the natural right of 
a passage across the Isthmus for the commerce of the world. 
io es This is something more than a legal question ; it 
deals with that far higher question of how far Governments 
have the power to confer, without appeal, on persons receiving 
concessions, prerogatives which shall have the effect of pre- 
venting the natural access to means of transit which, as a 
prima facie right, is possessed by the commerce of the world.” 

Well might the Lord Chancellor express his “ unfeigned 
astonishment ” at such a doctrine. No more revolutionary doc- 
trine was ever heard within the walls of Parliament; and fromthe 
lips, too, of the stout, the almost fanatical champion of the rights 
of property and the prerogatives of the Sultan! Egypt belongs 
to its Sovereign as much as any part of the British dominions 
belongs to Queen Victoria, and the nations of the world have 
just as much right to make canals and railways through 
British territory, in spite of the sovereign rights of England, 
as they have to make canals through the Isthmus of Suez 
without leave of the Sovereign Power. Suppose we had 
annexed Egypt after Tel-el-Kebir, what would the British 
Jingo think of Lord Salisbury’s proposal that the Isthmus of 
Suez, or any other portion of Egyptian territory, should be 
considered the common property of mankind, so far as the 
needs of cosmopolitan commerce required it? If Mr. Cham- 
berlain had propounded such a doctrine, how every Tory 
newspaper and platform would resound with indignation! 
Yet Mr. Chamberlain never uttered a sentence which even 
ingenious perversion could twist into decent resemblance to 


Lord Salisbury’s Communistic suggestion. And here lies the. 


danger. When a Radical propounds a startling doctrine, a 
thousand tongues and pens are on the alert to sound the 
alarm and magnify the danger. But the public have not yet 
realised the portentous change which has passed over the 
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Conservative party since their late leader undertook their 
education, nor the consequent danger of giving them a 
majority in the House of Commons. As the career of the 
late Government proved, a Tory Ministry with a majority 
in the House of Commons, as well as in the House of Lords, is 
under no check, except from public opinion, and cannot be 
ejected till it chooses to dissolve. And it may persuade 
itself, as Lord Beaconsfield’s Government did, that public 
opinion is on its side. Indications are rife that the advent of 
a Tory Government to office just now would be signalised, 
among other adventures, by some Irish policy which might 
disintegrate the Empire, shake the foundations of property, 
and necessitate the independence or reconquest of Ireland. 
A great deal more than the question of a second Suez Canal 
is involved in the substitution at this moment of a Tory for a 
Liberal Government, and we trust and believe that the Con- 
stituencies are alive to the danger. 





THE SITTING TENANT. 


UT for the success of Mr. Balfour's amendment, we 
should say that the Agricultural Holdings Bill was 
moving on fast. Two clauses in as many days, when in one 
of them is embodied the two main principles of the measure, 
is excellent progress. But then Mr. Balfour’s amendment may 
be thought to strike at one of these main principles, and, in 
that case, the progress of the Bill may yet be delayed by 
efforts made to get the recent decision of the House reversed 
or modified. Still, it is something that the question of the 
sitting tenant has been got out of the way, and the successive 
divisions of Tuesday night have at all events accomplished 
this. The strength of the Farmers’ Alliance has been fairly 
gauged, and it is quite clear that in the existing House of 
Commons its strength is to sit still, On the whole, we are a 
little surprised that the sitting tenant was not able to make a 
better fight. There is « superficial equity about his claims 
which we should have expected to win more sympathy than 
was actually forthcoming. When once it has been admitted 
that a tenant who has made improvements is entitled to 
claim compensation for them when he quits his holding, 
why should not he be equally entitled to claim com- 
pensation if his rent is raised in consideration of them? 
In the one case, no doubt, he leaves so much of his 
capital behind him, and if he gets no compensation, it is 
altogether lost to him. But in the other case, this same 
capital may conceivably be made to yield him no profit. Sup- 
posing, for example, his rent is £100 a year, and he has laid 
out £1,000 upon the land. He is out of pocket by the in- 
terest which he has either to pay if he borrowed the money, or 
to forego if he has taken it out of other investments, but he 
hopes to recoup himself for this by the increased value of the 
farm. The landlord, however, is equally aware of this in- 
creased value, and at once raises the rent in proportion. Con- 
sequently, the tenant is worse off than he would have been if he 
had made no improvements. In that case, he would have 
kept or not have borrowed his £1,000, and have gone on 
paying his old rent. As it is, he has spent his £1,000, and 
has to pay a higher rent into the bargain. How can it be 
just to leave him without protection against such a con- 
tingency ? 

To this we answer, first, that the Bill does in a great 
measure protect him; and next, that so far as it does not, he 
could only be protected at the cost of an entire revolution in 
a land system which, on the whole, works well, and which only 
avery small minority of those who work it wish to upset. The 
power of the landlord to raise the rent on a sitting tenant’s 
improvements will, if this Bill becomes law, be limited to a 
very narrow margin. The sitting tenant can always hold over 
the landlord the threat of becoming an out-going tenant. Con- 
sequently, whenever the jandlord thinks of raising the rent on 
a tenant’s improvements, he may in ordinary times be sure of 
getting the higher rent he asks, but in all probability he will 
only get it after he has paid the value of the improvements. 
When he has done that, he can let the farm to a new 
tenant, or he can make a fresh bargain with the former 
tenant. If he attempts to get the rent he would 
charge a new tenant out of the sitting tenant, with- 
out recouping him for the money he has spent on the land, 
he will lay himself open to the answer,—‘ Pay me the value 
of my improvements, and look out for another tenant. It will 
answer my purpose better to go away with my money in my 
pocket and find a landiord who will deal fairly by me, than to 
stay with a landlord who would, if he could, make an improy- 





ing tenant pay twice over for his own improvements.” No 
doubt there is a margin within which this argument will not hold 
water. Though no landlord will be inclined to risk the annoy- 
ance of losing a good tenant, and having to pay money down into 
the bargain, there may be some who will try to raise a 
sitting tenant’s rent not by the full value, nor anything near 
the full value of the improvements he has made, but by just so 
much as he thinks the tenant will be disposed to pay, rather 
than incur the cost and trouble of moving. They will not, 
that is to say, turn the rent which was £100 into £150, but 
they will make it £105, or £110. But even this will be 
attended with some risk, for the tenant may choose to leave 
rather than pay even this much in addition to what he pays 
already, and even if he does not leave, he will certainly not. 
pay a higher rent, all told, than he calculates he can pay and 
make a profit. Consequently, the injustice against which 
Parliament has been vainly asked to protect him will, under 
this Bill, be very small, and only be committed in exceptional 
cases. 

If for the sake of remedying even this the Government had 
accepted the amendment moved by Mr. Borlase, they would 
have committed themselves to the impracticable task of giving 
the English tenant the same security as they have given the 
Trish tenant, without importing the special machinery by 
which in Ireland this end has been attained. How is 
the sitting tenant to be protected against a rise of rent, 
unless a tribunal is created to determine what was a fair 
rent for the farm before the improvement was made? If im- 
provements effected by the tenant were the only ground on 
which rent is ever raised, such a tribunal would not be 
required ; but who is to say, when the rent of a farm is raised, 
whether the rise is due to a general rise of rent in the district, 
or to an accidental increase in the productive capabilities of 
the soil, or to the opening of a new market in the neighbour- 
hood, or to some other circumstance quite unconnected 
with any improvements made by the sitting tenant? 
Before a demand for a higher rent can safely be put 
down to this last cause, the probabilities of its being 
due to one or more of the other causes must be carefully 
weighed. In point of fact, a judicial rent must first be fixed 
which shall take all these circumstances into account, and it 
is only of any excess over and above this judicial rent 
that the Judge will be able to say with any certainty that it is 
rent charged on the tenant’s improvements, and so need not 
be paid until the landlord has recouped him for what he has 
done. It will not be enough, however, that the rent has thus 
been fixed, unless there is some prohibition against allowing 
it to be raised for a certain number of years. A judicial 
rent which only held good for the year in which it was 
fixed, would be no protection whatever to a sitting 
tenant. He would merely be secured against a rise of 
rent for twelye months, and after that time he would be 
in the same position that he is in now. Thus we are led 
irresistibly to the second of the distinctive features of the Irish 
Land Act. The establishment of a judicial rent would be one 
such feature ; the definition of a period within which a land- 
lord should be forbidden either to raise an improving tenant’s 
rent, or to give him notice to quit, would be another. After 
that, it would certainly seem hard to forbid a tenant from dis- 
posing of the right thus created ; and the third feature, free 
sale, would follow in the wake of the two others. The 
result of introducing this system was very well described by 
Sir Thomas Acland on Wednesday. It would be to “put an 
end for ever to that which has been the great foundation of 
the prosperity of English agriculture,—the system under which 
fair-minded landlords with intelligent agents had pursued, for 
a century at least, the policy of engaging good tenants, treat- 
ing them liberally, and letting them make a fair and re- 
munerative profit on their farms, with the expectation that 
twenty years afterwards the land would be worth more money.” 
The advocates of the sitting tenant—the sitting tenants them- 
selves do not seem to care much about the matter—must 
make out a much stronger case than anything we have yet 
had from them, before it will seem good policy to exchange 
this state of things for that which, under wholly different 
circumstances, has been set up in Ireland. 





MR. COWEN ON PARLIAMENTARY SHORTCOMINGS. 


N R. COWEN, in speaking on Saturday to the miners of 
a Durham, hit upon an odd accusation against the House 
of Commons, and a still odder remedy for the evil of which he 
complained. His complaint was of “ the disposition to plane 
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down opinion to a common level, to round off all individu- 
ality of character, all independence of action, and to establish 
a dull uniformity, instead of a genial and enlivening diversity 
of thought.” We call that an odd accusation, coming as it 
does from Mr. Cowen, because Mr. Cowen professes to be 
a democrat of democrats; and of this at least there can be no 
question, that it is the characteristic disposition of democracy 
in establishing representative institutions—a disposition 
at once evil and good—“to plane down opinion to a 
common level, to round off all individuality of character, 
all independence of action, and to establish a dull uni- 
formity, instead of a genial and enlivening diversity 
of thought.” We call this at once the evil and the 
good of democracy in relation to the representative institu- 
tions which it imposes. It is both, because undoubtedly in 
tending to make average opinion—what is right in the opinion 
of ninety-nine out of every hundred—prevail over all the 
varieties of taste proper to eccentricity and genius, it does 
tend, indeed, to ignore more and more that which is useful or 
interesting to only one in the hundred, unless he can gain the 
ear of the rest, even though that one in the hundred have 
more human nature in him than all the other ninety and nine 
put together. Of course, this involves a great evil wherever 
what is true and original gets suffocated by the dullness of the 
multitude ; of course, too, it involves a great good, when it really 
results in the raising of the ninety and nine common-place 
people to a fractionally higher level of character and intelli- 
gence, even though that elevation be gained at the cost of the 
exceptional character which is discouraged and depressed. 
The whole meaning of democracy is, however, that the 
advantage of the few must be sacrificed, when it comes into 
competition, as it often must do, with the good of the many; 
—that a very small substantial increase in the knowledge and 
dignity of the million is to be secured at the cost, if it must be, 
of a much larger increase in the knowledge and dignity of the 
middle or upper class ; that a more diffused respectability of the 
dull, uniform character is to be gained, if it can only be so gained, 
at the sacrifice of a high concentration of taste and refinement 
in a single class. When a Conservative says to us that the 
modern House of Commons is not what the unreformed House 
of Commons was,—a stage for the brilliant display of the 
great gifts of a few,—we always reply that we admit the truth 
of what is alleged, but that, on the other hand, it is, what the 
unreformed House of Commons was not, an Assembly in which 
the elementary education of between four and five millions of 
children is a matter of infinitely greater importance than the 
higher culture of a few score of select youths, In the old 
House of Commons, the passing of the Education Act of 1870 
would have been impossible. In the new House of Commons, 
refined passages of arms between men of taste and genius, who 
compete rather for an imaginative victory over the minds of 
their hearers than for success in interpreting the wants of the 
toiling millions, are becoming impossible. But Mr. Cowen ap- 
pears to us to wish to have all the advantages of democracy with- 
out having any of its evils,—to secure all the attention which 
democracy does certainly secure to the prosaic wants and 
sufferings of the million, and to have as well all the freshness, 
elasticity, and genius which used to be displayed in a House 
of Commons that was not so closely related to the wants of 
the million, but which could afford to foster and applaud wit 
and imagination whenever they were displayed, and how- 
ever irrelevant they were to the cravings of the people. The 
mere fact that there are twenty people to be considered, where 
there were not so very long ago only ten, and that these twenty 
are very often gathered into a close town group, where the ten 
were spread over a considerable acreage in the country, has 
itself a tendency “to plane down opinion to a common 
level, to round off all individuality of character, all independ- 
ence of action.” For the larger number, especially when 
collected in a more concentrated group, impress themselves 
and their dull uniform wants much more powerfully on 
the mind, and obscure your sense of the freshness 
of unusual or unique forms of character by the dead- 
level of need which they too often present. We can 
hardly understand how it is that Mr. Cowen, as a well- 
known advocate of democracy, can reasonably complain 
of the House of Commons for its success in representing a 
democracy. And it 7s success in representing a democracy to 
give the same slow, emphatic utterance to all wide-spread 
wants, and the same sturdy discouragement to those exceptional 
flights of individuality and genius which, though they may 
lighten the political atmosphere, do so at the cost of with- 
drawing attention from the great leading features of the poli- 
tical scene. 





But if Mr. Cowen’s complaint of the House of Commons 
is, as coming from a democrat, an odd one, his proposed 
remedy for the evil of which he complains is odde 
still. He thinks that if more members of the working. 
class could be got into the House of Commons, yoy 
would get “tan ingenuousness and freshness of char. 
acter” which would greatly relieve the dull uniformity 
of the Assembly. Now, so far as the present Assembly is 
marked by dullness and uniformity, the reason is, we think, not 
in the least the want of individual ability, and even talent, in 
that assembly, but the want of opportunity for their success. 
ful display. Business exigencies, party exigencies, and the 
overpowering pressure of the constituencies almost suffocate 
what individual ability and resource there is in the House, 
Five out of six able men have to be silent, in order that the 
sixth may get the opportunity of shortly exposing the folly of 
the vain and empty bidders for popular favour. Fill the 
House with men of the genuine artisan class, and though they 
might be as ingenuous as Mr. Burt and as fresh as Mr, 
Broadhurst, the only effect would be that feeling more 
keenly than any of their colleagues the absolute need of 
action rather than talk, they would, like Mr. Burt and 
Mr. Broadhurst, pretty sedulously hold their tongues, and 
follow their leaders in suppressing as much as_ possible 
the volubility of the loquacious party. That, no doubt, would 
be a grand result, and one which we have always desired ; but 
it would not be the result for which Mr. Cowen looks. It would 
not restore the old vivacity and originality of an Assembly in 
which the great majority listened and the man of genius 
talked, but would at best only tend to diminish the confusion 
of an Assembly in which the political speculators talk, and the 
men of sagacity only try to compress talk. A few more shrewd 
working-men might greatly improve the representative char- 
acter of the House of Commons,—we are disposed to think 
they would greatly improve it,—but certainly the way in which 
they would impcove it would not be by breaking through the 
dull uniformity of opinion, but rather by trying to suppress 
the impertinent exuberances of opinion,—a very different 
matter,—in short, by urging the House of Commons more 
steadily to decisive votes. The artisans would reflect the 
democracy even better than the present representatives reflect 
it, and because they reflected it better, they would talk less 
and do more work. But that appears to be exactly what 
Mr. Cowen complains of. If we understand him rightly, he 
wants to see the House do less work and talk better 
than it does. But if he wants all the brilliancy and originality 
of the olden times, and yet all the sympathy with the “dim 
common populations” of the modern times, he must be dis- 
appointed ; and though he may get more of the last by getting 
members of the working-class into the House of Commons, he 
will, for that very reason, get less of the first. His working- 
class Members will respond to the demands of the working- 
class ; and to respond to the demands of the working-class, 
means a much grimmer silence and a much more decisive 
gift for action than was the habit of the brilliant days on which 
Mr. Cowen looks back with yearning and regret. 





THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH. 


7". movement for recognising in some public way the ser- 

vices rendered to Scotland by the Duke of Buccleuch is 
receiving the cordial adhesion of the abler and more influential of 
his political opponents, and probably nothing but the Duke’s own 
modesty will prevent it from attaining complete success, Such 
a movement is characteristically Scotch ; it has only to take 
the familiar shape of the presentation of ‘an address and a 
purse of sovereigns,” to become completely so. Wherever the 
flippant heresies of Mr. Mallock’s ‘ Social Equality ” may 
have been received with favour, there is no hope of their 
taking root north of the Tweed; there man is recognised as 
above all things a labouring animal. Since the Union, still 
more since the breaking-up of the Highland Clans, the 
struggle for existence in Scotland has not been so desperate 
as it was up to the beginning of the eighteenth century ; and, 
man for man, the Scotch commonalty is probably better-off at 
the present moment than the English. But creed and climate 
have perpetuated the tradition—which, after all, is religion in 
daily life—that whatever a man finds to do, he is bound to 
do it with all his might. Every Scotchman is expected to go 
through life resolutely performing his duties, expecting no 
reward but that given by a good conscience, receiving 10 
encouragement from the undemonstrative but vigilant observers 
of his career, except an occasional but encouraging grip of 
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the hand from some brother-labourer, saying to all ener- 
yating temptations to turn to the right or to the left, in 
the words of Burke,—but under his breath,—“ For God’s 
sake let us pass on, for God’s sake let us pass on!” When, 
at last, he has achieved what material and moral success 
is open to him, and when he is in the vale of years, his 
contemporaries discover that he has been a credit to his parish 
or his profession, to his country or his species. A committee 
is formed, to organise a demonstration in his honour. A dinner 
is given him, and an address presented testifying that he has 
been a good and faithful servant, and above all things indicat- 
ing the lesson of his life for other and younger men. If the 
committee, after due deliberation, come io the conclusion 
that a purse of sovereigns is not likely to turn the head 
of a man of threescore and ten, or to have a demoralising 
effect on his family, that is presented along with the address, 
as, to use the old-fashioned and somewhat metaphysical Scotch 
phraseology, “+a tangible token of our esteem.” 

Scotch Peers, in spite of their curious relationship to the Scotch 
Democracy, are expected to work hard. If any one of them 
figures before the world as a debauchee or a spendthrift, his 
Order treat him as a pariah. When in the course of their 
history they have as a class seemed lazy and indifferent 
to the public welfare, such an ominous and revolutionary 
growl has reached them from below as found expres- 
sion in Carlyle’s “ Diary” during his days of sansculotte 
Radicalism, ** Canaille fainéante, que fuites-vous la? Down 
with your double-barrels. Take spades, if ye can do no 
better, and work or die!’ As a matter of fact, the Scotch 
Peers of the present day do such public work as comes to 
them to the best of their ability. Probably not more than 
three of their number could be mentioned who are not serving, 
as presidents, or as secretaries, or in some other post, on a politi- 
cal, or philanthropic, or ecclesiastical committee. Of the dozen 
or so of young politicians who might at the present moment 
be described as Mr. Gladstone’s hopefuls, at least a fourth 
are Scotch Peers on the bright side of forty. The Duke of 
Buccleuch has, after his fashion, worked hard and long and 
quietly. He is recognised throughout Scotland as having 
meant well and done well, according to his lights. No 
faineant or absentee landlord, he has sought to promote the 
interests of his tenants, his dependants, and his country. He 
is in his seventy-seventh year, and surely the time has come to 
give him a dinner and an address. 

The Duke of Buccleuch is the survivor of four very 
dissimilar Scotchmen, whose names some fifteen years 
ago the traveller north of the Tweed found in every one’s 
mouth, whose influence was coloured by, if not due to their 
personality, and whose successors their country has yet 
to discover. There was James Baird, the man of iron and 
Evangelical, but energetic, orthodoxy, the Dumbiedykes of his 
Church, anxiously asking of his clerical advisers, as a theo- 
logical or ecclesiastical difficulty presented itself, * Will siller 
dae’t ?” and ready with his half-million. There was Norman 
Macleod, a Burns in gown and bands, yet Celtic to his finger- 
ends, and whose Broad Churchism was really the enthusiasm of 
Wordsworthianism, There was Alexander Russel, with his 
masculine humour and his ready pen, the last and, perhaps, 
the robustest of the Scotch Voltaireans, not believing much 
more, perhaps, than that the earth is less the inheritance of 
the Saints than the hunting-ground for a succession of clever 
fellows, yet the sincere foe of intolerance, illiberalism, and 
Oppression, in every shape and form. Beside these three, 
resisting here, co-operating there, or rather around them, a 
social atmosphere fully as much as a person, there stood the 
Duke of Buccleuch. They have gone, and he remains, as he was 
then, the leviathan of land and of the natural Conservatism that 
rallies round land, floating over many a square mile in many a 
county. You cannot be a day in Scotland but you find that 
in most public, and in not a few private transactions, “the 
Duke ”-—for there is but one Duke in Scotland, though several 
“his Graces”—has to be calculated with. The batile of 
Liberalism in the North has been essentially a struggle 
against his influence, from the day when he nailed his 
political colours to the mast down to the Midlothian Campaign. 
Much of this influence may, no doubt, be ascribed to his 
acres and his rental, to the fact that he is a political 
symbol, and, as we have already said, a social atmosphere. 
With no public man of the time would it seem more absurd 
to associate brilliancy than with the Duke of Buccleuch. He 
1s no orator, he is, indeed, the reverse of an orator. He once 
had occasion to make a series of short speeches as chairman 
at an agricultural dinner, and proceeded to deliver a few 





good-natured common-places. Being among his own people, 
in his own county of Dumfries, he felt at his ease, and was 
beginning to dwell on some subject in which he had an 
interest, when he suddenly pulled himself up with the remark 
that, if he spoke at greater length, “there would be a para- 
graph in the papers saying that the Duke of Buccleuch had 
made a long speech.” The Duke’s comic horror at the 
bare idea of such a thing resembled nothing so much as 
David Copperfield’s remonstrance with himself on his first 
attempt to smoke,—“ Copperfield, why did you try it? You 
might have known you couldn't do it!” The Duke has made 
only one humorous remark in the whole course of his life, 
and he was probably never more terribly in earnest than when 
he made it. For it was shortly after the Disraeli Reform Act 
had become law, subsequently to its transformation in the 
Commons; the Duke declared that it contained nothing of 
the original measure but the word “ whereas.” 

Yet it is beyond question that the Duke’s influence and popu- 
larity are due in no small measure to his personality. He has 
shown himself from first to last a man of invincible amiability. 
Scotch Liberalism may war with his influence, and denounce 
his agents and subordinates ; it spares and respects himself. 
Roxburghshire and Dumfriesshire tenants are bitter enough 
on occasions with the Duke’s chamberlains, but they evidently 
think the Duke himself can do no wrong. Then, though he 
may be intellectually short-sighted, and though his mental 
movements may be slow, he is a good and careful man of busi- 
ness. Before the Scotch Patronage Abolition Act of 1874 was 
passed, he, although an Episcopalian, discharged the difficult. 
duties of patron to a large number of Presbyterian parishes 
with almost perfect success. His selections of incumbents were 
seldom, if ever, objected to, because before making them he 
had studied the characters and ascertained the wants of the 
congregations requiring spiritual instructors. Above all things, 
the Duke of Buccleuch’s popularity is due to his having, un- 
consciously perhaps and simply by being faithful to his excellent 
instincts, converted his position of landlord and feudal superior 
into a benevolent patriarchate. But little of snobbishness and 
nothing of flunkeyism mingles with the respect paid to the 
Duke of Buccleuch in Scotland, at all events by humble folk. 
It is but the expression of a belief that he has lived with, and 
in many ways for, his people, but never on them, or for 
himself. 

One is so accustomed to think of the Duke of Buccleuch 
as the typical country gentleman of Scotland, the centre of 
its landed interest, the improver of estates, the builder of 
harbours, the natural bulwark of Church and State, that one 
is apt to forget that he once had a political ambition, and 
seemed in a fair way to have it gratified. He was a 
Cabinet Minister at thirty-five, or four years before Sir Charles 
Dilke, the youngest of Mr. Gladstone’s colleagues of the 
inner circle, reached that dignity. He was Peel's colleague 
from 1842 to 1846, first as Lord Privy Seal, and then as Lord 
President of the Council. It was his secession and that of the 
then Lord Stanley which caused Peel to resign, at the most 
critical moment in the history of the measure for the repeal of 
the Corn Laws. His return to the side of Peel, his manly 
declaration in a letter to him, “I am ready, at the risk of any 
imputation that may be cast upon me, to give my decided 
support not only to your Administration generally, but to the 
passing through Parliament of a measure for the final settle- 
ment of the Corn Laws,” had not a little to do with his chief’s 
final resolution to complete his great work. It may be doubted if 
the Duke’s Conservatism has ever been even purged of the Peel 
leaven, unless, indeed, the successful Midlothian campaign of his 
old colleague has produced that result. ** Dod” still classes him, 
as it classes Lord Selborne, as a Liberal-Conservative. He 
never served under the late Lord Derby, and probably had 
little sympathy with him. It was not till the second adminis- 
tration of Lord Derby’s successor that he could be got to 
recognise his party authority with even a semblance of hearti- 
ness, His dislike for Lord Beaconsfield was the dislike of the 
honest, if rather dull man for the theatrical political 
adventurer. Perhaps it was just as well for the Buccleuch 
estates in Scotland, and for the City of Edinburgh, that, with 
the collapse of the Peel Administration the Duke found his 
political vocation gone, and devoted himself to the completion 
of the work of his grandfather, the friend and pupil of Adam 
Smith. The one might not have obtained their patriarchal 
government, nor the other have had completed that harbour 
of Granton, which is the greatest public enterprise ever executed 
in Scotland at the cost of a private individual, if the Duke had 
become a busy partisan and place-hunter. About a generation 
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ago, he found his true mission; and it is because he has dis- 
charged that mission faithfully and honourably that Scotland, 
which has defeated him on a hundred political battle-fields, 
and hopes to defeat him on many more, sees no inconsistency 
or degradation in recognising him as a national benefactor. 








THE SET-OFFS AGAINST MODERN SCIENCE. 
HAT science has as much right to its airs of self-con- 
fidence, as an unparallelled series of almost unex- 
ampled successes could give it, every intelligent man will 
admit. In the line of its own discoveries it has achieved 
wonders, and the only word of admonition that it is reasonable 
to pronounce is, that these wonders have turned the heads of 
too many scientific men, and led them to claim as the province 
of science, what science, as they understand it, has no prospect 
of ever conquering at all. To illustrate what we mean by this 
mistaken self-confidence or arrogance of science, we will make 
three quotations. Two are from a book of which we said some- 
thing last week, Dr. Maudsley’s book on “ Body and Will,” of 
which one may describe the fault as this, that it applies the 
scientific method very successfully where the ordinary scientific 
method is appropriate, and wholly ignores—nay, resolutely 
denies—all facts to which the scientific method, as men of 
science understand it, is wholly inappropriate. Here is one 
passage :—“ Can there be a greater absurdity, when we think of 
it, a more completely knowledge-annihilating device, than to 
pretend to keep provinces of knowledge, however acquired, 
rigorously asunder! To assert liberty and self-sufficingness in 
one science, and necessity and interdependence in all other 
sciences, is really the negation of all science. It is a gaping 
contradiction in the very foundation of knowledge, which renders 
any stable superstructure impossible; for how can man, being 
one, have real knowledge unless it is wnity of knowledge? How 
make for himself a synthesis of the world, if he is required to 
preserve an absolute separation, an impassable chasm, between 
two regions of knowledge?” That represents precisely the very 
vice of modern science,—that it will admit no paradoxes, 
no differences too deep for the unifying power of the human 
intellect, and, therefore, attempts to introduce an artificial 
unity into provinces which, the more we study them, the 
more we find to contain principles which cannot by any 
legerdemain of the intellect be shaded off into each other. 
And it is characteristic of the arrogance of science, that it is 
that very same school of science—the school of physical 
science—which denies most peremptorily, even to the principle 
of uniform causation, any intuitional universality, which, never- 
theless, assumes to impose that principle on the conscience 
and the will, against the protest of self-knowledge. One 
would suppose that a principle which has been only em- 
pirically established, should be perfectly open to empirical 
exceptions. Yet, paradox being of the very trath of human 
life as we know it, and science, as learnt from the physical 
provinces of existence, not enduring paradox, the whole effort 
of such science as Dr. Maudsley’s is devoted to suppressing the 
evidences of paradox which abound in all human experience 
when candidly recorded. If we replied to Dr. Maudsley that no 
sensible man had ever asserted “ liberty and self-sufficingness ” 
as the principle of any science, but solely thus much,—that 
directly you rise into the region of human action, you find for the 
first time, amidst the most ample traces of the necessity and inter- 
dependence of the lower regions of life, a new principle of liberty, 
though of liberty ranging within very narrow limits, a principle of 
which there had been no sign in the physical region, he would, we 
suppose, reply that no matter how limited its range, real liberty, 
if it exist at all, is the negation of causation as we know it, and 
therefore the negation of science. To which we should rejoin,— 
Yes, if you define science as meaning anything less than know- 
ledge, if you define it as denoting only that department of know- 
ledge in which uniform causation rules, of course it is so. But 
as you not only admit, but even assert, that our only knowledge 
of the uniformity of causation is purely empirical, have you the 
smallest right to pooh-pooh, as a priovi impossible, a new frag- 
ment of knowledge of which it is the distinctive mark that 
under the same antecedent conditions you know two different 
actions to be equally possible ? 

Now, take another instance of the marvellous arrogance 
with which Dr. Maudsley imposes the yoke of the physical 
sciences on the moral order which he is investigating. He says 
very justly that “if there be an intuitive truth in the hope and 


ees 


conviction of a future realisation of lofty ideals, it does not follow 
that the realisation will take place on earth.” But then he 
goes on :—* It is, perchance, a cosmic instinct of the matter of 
which we are constituted. In the countless millions of space. 
pervading orbs, it may have been, and may be again, the 
functions of many to take up the tale of organic evolution, and 
to carry the process to higher and higher levels,—even to or. 
ganisations that are utterly inconceivable to us, constituted ag 
we are. For us men and for our salvation, the earth and itg 
sun are allin all; but in the universe and its evolution, new 
heavens and new earths may be natural incidents, and the 
whole solar system to which the earth belongs of no greater 
moment than the life of the meanest insect is in the history 
of that system, of no greater proportion than a moment 
in its duration. How grotesquely ludicrous, then, the absurdity 
of man’s vainly attempted conceptions of a great first cause or 
purpose of things.” In other words, Dr. Maudsley scorns to attach 
any value to what he calls elsewhere the “ evolutional nisus,” 
inspiring idealism, when it happens to be found—where alone, 
indeed, it ever is found,—in the mind of man, but is not 
disinclined to regard it, as appertaining intrinsically to the 
nature of “cosmic matter,” as matter. Verily, those who ignore 
the paradoxes of freedom and faith are condemned by a sort 
of Nemesis to believe in paradoxes of their own even more 
astounding. What evidence is there of an “ evolutional nisus ” 
tending towards idealism in iron or carbon P Is “the evolu. 
tional nisus” which astronomers suppose to be already exhausted 
in the moon, only successfully imprisoned there ? And why does 
“cosmic matter” retain idealistic aspirations in one place, and 
lose them in another? Can anything be plainer than that the 
materialist who recognises the idealistic faith in man,—as he 
cannot but recognise it, if he is to open his mind to facts at all, 
—and yet ascribes this idealistic faith to “cosmic matter” as 
such, does so solely and absolutely because, on his theory, there 
is nothing better left to ascribe it to? The truth is, however, 
that of idealism proper there is not a trace in the physical 
universe, and that if there be any “ cosmic instinct” of idealism 
at all, it must be due to an inspiring mind in the universe, and 
not to “cosmic matter.” 


Now, take a third instance of the curious and rash arro- 
gance of the spirit bred by the physical sciences. In last 
week's Academy, in a review of Mr. Douglas Galton’s recent 
book by a very able student of physical science, Mr. Grant 
Allen, to whom we owe many original and ingenious® specu- 
lations on vegetable physiology,—for example, one on the 
origin of the strawberry,—we find the following passage :— 
“The other point” [dealt with by Mr. Galton] “is the 
investigations into the efficacy of prayer. These are narrated 
with a quaint, scientific naiveté, which is not intended, 
doubtless, to be ironical, but which is as perfect a speci- 
men of irony, in the pure Greek sense of the word, 
as we ever remember to have seen. The transparent 
candour, reverence, and scientific precision of Mr. Galton’s 
reasoning will prove (quite unintentionally) a thousand times 
more annoying to dogmatism than any other tone that 
could possibly have been adopted. Abuse the dogmatists can 
stand, but gentle persuasion and clear logic are really too trying. 
When Mr. Galton remarks that he has not yet examined into the 
truth of Father Clarke’s statement that ‘substantial curative 
effects are often produced,by pilgrimages to Lourdes,’ or notes the 
absence of any marked answer to the daily prayer ‘that the 
nobility may be endued with grace, wisdom, and understanding,’ 
or cites the history of English ducal houses in opposition to the 
belief of the Psalmist that the descendants of the righteous shall 
continue, while those of the wicked shall fail, he is only honestly 
applying the methods with which he is familiar elsewhere to the 
particular subject under dispute; but it is almost impossible 
for unscientific readers not to suspect him of intentional satire.” 
Is it possible to imagine a sublimer tone of arrogant assumption 
that prayer never receives any answer, than we find here, or 
one which is less becoming in a writer whose mind has been 
educated by the study of physics and physiology ? The inner 
world is a sealed book, as it would seem, to the student of the 
modern physical sciences, who does not even know so much as 
this, that all Christian prayer at all events, is cast in St. 
Chrysostom’s form, “ Fulfil now, O Lord, the desires and petitions 
of thy servants, as may be most expedient for them,” and that 
far more and far better answers to prayer come in the shape of 
purified desires than of granted wishes. And yet he dogma- 








tises on prayer with this sublime scorn for‘all the story of the 
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ages. Even Mr. Matthew Arnold,—whom men of science have 
claimed as their champion on questions of this kind,—has asserted 
the truth of the paradox which is the very key to the efficacy of 
prayer,—“ He that loveth his life shall lose it, and he that hateth 
his life in this world shall keep it unto life eternal,” and 
has called it the sublime “secret of Jesus,” “the secret by 
which emphatically his Gospel brought life and immortality 
to light.” Even Mr. Arnold has declared that there is a 
secret life which is full of paradoxes to the man who looks only 
at the outward world, or even at the world of physical science, 
a secret life in which the paradoxes of self-abnegation, and all 
that the Christian includes in the life of prayer, are not only 
true, but the only living truth; and yet because they do not fall 
in with the methods of physical science, we find the whole life of 
prayer laughed to scorn by the successful student of the physical 
sciences. 

Science has had wu great and glorious career. But great and 
glorious as that career has been, we do not hesitate to say that 
allits achievements put together are of infinitely less value to man 
than the secret which Mr. Matthew Arnold calls “ the secret of 
Jesus,”—a secret the true interpretation of which involves doubt- 
less a great deal of theology which Mr. Arnold himself rejects, and 
a great deal of psychology against which both Mr. Grant Allen 
and Dr. Maudsley would hardly think it worth while, in their 
sublime arrogance, even to protest. But the study of insanity, 
and investigations into plant-life, even though they include 
the origin of the strawberry, hardly furnish a sufficient basis for 
the science of spiritual life. 





ANIMAL LIFE IN THE MALAY COUNTRY. 

UPPOSING that one possessed Prince Hassan’s carpet, the 
tree of inexhaustible fruit, the flask of unfailing water, 

and the cloak of invisibility, so that one might travel in any 
region of this planet at choice, and be under no sort of bondage 
or obligation to the human race, the Malay Country would be 
one of the best possible fields for the exercise of sucha privilege. 
There are wondrous things to be seen in the great forest tracts, 
where man has not yet intruded, and the animal world leads its 
life unpersecuted (from the outside) in the jungle and the river ; 
where birds, insects, and reptiles have their home in the trees, 
the air, and the swamps; where flowers more beautiful than 
any that deck our brides or die in our ball-rooms, mysterious 
of form, and lavish of growth, drape the giant palms and hang 
festoons of bells and feathers over the dark, swarming waters. 
It would be pleasant to pry, unseen, and with no need of pro- 
tection, into the forest-covered interior of the great peninsula, 
where gigantic pachyderms, looking like monsters of the far 
past, roam ; to see the huge elephant, the one-horned rhinoceros, 
little-eyed and of enormous weight ; the tapir, quite slender and 
delicate by comparison, and the wild hog, progenitor of all pork, 
but who does not come to the scraped and pallid complexion of 
his descendants, because true Malays will not eat him; and 
with these a solitary plantigrade, that wistful-faced bear, who 
wants “ back” among the feline and four-handed tribes, and 
no doubt, like Mrs. Todgers, finds it hard to live. It would be 
pleasant to watch the ways of this small creature, with its close 
fur, sensitive nozzle, and narrow, grasping paws, tenacious and 
miser-like. The Malay buffalo is bigger than the Chinese and 
Indian varieties, a greyish-pink in colour, hairless, probably 
stupid, but happily less ill-treated than his “explored” brethren, 
because he has not men to hunt and torture him, but only 
tigers, and at least it is soon over when the leopard makes 
a paralysing spring upon him, or the royal or the spotted 
black tiger (with the true stripes traceable in certain lights upon 
his shining, jet-black skin) stalks him and brings him down, 
fresh and happy from his mud-bath. It would take a long 
time to exhaust the forest-folk; for there are the civet, 
Java, and several other “cats,” the musang and the 
climbing musang, and the water-dog, known to us as the 
land-otter, an astute creature, with (at least as seen in captivity) 
a remarkably preoccupied and selfish expression of countenance. 
This, perhaps, is incidental to life in “ gardens,” where food is 
not a fixed, but an arbitrary quantity, and all the excitement 
and suspense of existence concentrate themselves in one fateful 
moment, monotonously marked by the advent of a man with a 
fork and a barrow. And there are four species of deer, two 
smaller than a hare—gentle creatures that might be, and 
probably are, pets of the seraglio—one a noble animal, as large as 
the elk; wild goats, free, happy, and hairy ; and bison, but these 
are not numerous. It would be “ fine” to see the lives of these 





creatures; their wars, their truces, their strategy, their domesti- 
city, and to observe the demeanour towards them of their 
superiors, the four-handed race, of whom there are nine kinds in 
the Malay peninsula, besides two apes, very curious and discon- 
certing animals, and a lemur, with the beautiful, bright eyes, 
that cannot bear the light, peculiar to the sloth tribe. Of 
course, the monkeys are the men of those unexplored forest 
regions, the superior persons who would resent the aping of 
their ways by clothed intruders, and say, with Gay’s travelled 
Jocko, if they were ever tempted out of their safe “ wilder- 
ness,”— 
“T vow ’tis a disgusting sight, 

To see men always bolt upright; 

Because we sometimes walk on two, 

I hate the imitative crew.” 
Their brethren who outranged the forest fastnesses and 
fell into the hands of men, have they not been chained up, 
and taught, it may be, by that terrible instructor, hunger, to use 
their agile limbs and dexterous hands in the gathering of the 
kindly fruits for other consumption than their own, and have 
not the bonds of servitude descended to the children of these 
stragglers? One would like to see that clever service done, too; 
but how much better to behold, on the jungly banks of the Linggi 
River, in the midst of a scene at once of activity and stillness, 
with colossal flowering trees, green twilight, inextricable involve- 
ment, with brilliant birds, jewel-like lizards, weird, uncanny 
flying foxes, and huge saurians basking on shiny banks under 
the mangroves, the free creatures, sitting in groups, hanging by 
hands or tails, leaping, grimacing, jabbering, pelting each other 
with fruit, and, no doubt, perfectly alive to the intellectual in- 
feriority of all other forest-folk. And then, to see the home of the 
monkey-man,—the wondrous river-side forest, where the great 
bamboo towers in its feathery grace, and the rattan creeps along 
the ground, and then, climbing the trees, knots them together 
with tough, tangled strands, for it may be twelve hundred feet 
of fantastic bondage, and the bound and loose alike are 
loaded with trailers, ferns, and orchids, so splendid and 
so rare that to have seen one of them once, in costly extra- 
dition to some gorgeous mansion here, is a thing to be remem- 
bered! There the “audacious liana,” with great clusters of 
orange or scarlet blossoms, flings itself on several trees at once, 
or a trailer leaps across the river from tree to tree—the agile 
monkey of. the plant world—and from a height of a hundred 
feet dangles the festoons of gorgeous blossoms, in which myriads 
of fairies must surely sleep in the tropical daytime, so as to be 
fresh for the dancing, with moths and dragon-flies and butter- 
flies, when the cool evening comes. There is no lack of partners 
for the elfin beauties, “trooping all together,” for the butter- 
flies swarm in countless thousands in the forest openings, and 
their variety is endless. It would be pleasant to see a Butter- 
flies’ Ball, opened by the Queen of the Fairies with such a gallant 
cavalier as either of those that Miss Bird saw in the Pass of 
Bukit Berapit, when all around was light and colour, the 
morning-hymn of birds, and the sound of crystal waters :—The 
upper part of the body of one of them, and the upper side of its 
wings, of jet-black velvet, and the lower half of its body and the 
under-side of its wings of peacock-blue velvet, spotted ; another of 
the same ‘ make,’ but with gold instead of blue ; and a third with 
the upper part of the body and wings of black velvet, with cerise 
spots, the lower part of the body cerise, and the under-side of 
the wings white, with cerise spots. All these measured fully 
five inches across their expanded wings.” One thinks joyfully 
of these creatures, for they were not netted and impaled, but left 
to the happy little life their Creator meant them for, unperverted 
to the base uses of the “ specimen.” 

If one should spread Prince Hassan’s carpet in the jungle 
where the elephants are at home, or by the river-side, where the 
trackless mangrove swamps begin, and the alligator basks ; where 
the turtle, the tortoise, and many kinds of lizards pursue their 
peaceful ways, and the deadliest of the serpent tribe wind their 
beautiful but horrid forms through the slimy recesses, what 
strange sights one would see, and how curious an impression 
one would receive of an entire department of nature in which 
man is of no account at all, not wanted or missed in its economy! 
And how solemn an experience would the night be—not terrible, 
because the cloak of invisibility is always understood—with the 
awful, still forest, the note of that grand night bird, the Argus 
pheasant, which is said to resemble the cry of the wild man of 
the interior, the sounds of fierce gambols, of pursuit and capture, 
hunter and victim, and the plunging of elephants come 
down to drink! And then, with sunrise, the change would 
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be like that which followed the arrival of the Prince 
who awakened the Sleeping Beauty with a kiss, and 
whom we are—quite ineffectually —bidden by modern un- 
wisdom to believe was the Sun himself. ‘ Loudly chattered 
the busy cicada, its simultaneous din, like a concentration of 
the noise of all the looms in the world, suddenly breaking off 
into a simultaneous silence; the noisy insect world chirps, 
cheeps, buzzes, whistles; birds halloo, hoot, whoop, screech ; 
apes, in a loud and not inharmonious chorus, greet the sun; 
monkeys chatter, yell, hoot, quarrel, and splutter. Occasionally, 
some heavy fruit, over-ripe, falls into the river with a splash.” 
Now, if we were willing to lay aside the cloak of invisibility 
for a while, and let the human sentiment of surprise in upon 
monkeymanity, would swarms of agile creatures come down on 
living ‘‘ monkey-ropes ” from the feather-crested trees, to inspect, 
upside-downedly, the “ despiseable”” intruder, incapable of even 
elementary climbing, and deplorably deficient in chatter P 

If, like Ingoldsby’s “ Sir Thomas the Good,” one’s taste points 
insect-wise, there is much (in addition to the “tiger” and the 
“night” mosquito) to gratify it in the Malay Country, where 
moths of such surpassing beauty that neither jewel nor flower 
can compete with them abound; and notably the wonderful 
Atlas, measuring ten inches across its wings; where 
multitudes of beautiful little creatures live upon the myriad 
leaves, and the dark nights are illuminated by the flashing 
of fireflies, moving in undulations like the phosphoric waves of 
the sea. Glancing through the jungle-openings, we should see 
sun-birds, rivalling the colours of those living jewels, the 
humming-birds; and on the river-banks large kingfishers, 
arrayed in the glory of their matchless blue plumage; while the 
forest trees are studded with green paroquets, coral-beaked, 
and the jungle-tracks are trodden by the stately Argus, the 
gallant and bellicose jungle-cock, and the Java peacock, with 
its exquisite, iridescent green feathers. Here is a glimpse of 
what the waters would reveal to us:— Multitudes of fish of 
brilliant colours, together with large medusex, dait or glide 
through the sunlit waters among the coral groves, where every 
coral spray is gemmed with zoophytes, whose rainbow-tinted 
arms sway with the undulations of the water, and where sea- 
snakes writhe themselves away into the recesses of coral caves.” 

The ordinary traveller might possibly get too much tiger, 
especially in Malacca, where a black one (perhaps a panther) 
came down the principal street early one morning, and 
made its chota hazree of a Chinaman; and up in Lingat, 
where the windows of the bungalow in which Miss Bird 
resided had to be closed, on account of an adjacent tiger, 
“whose growling was most annoying;” but the tiger at home 
would be a great sight,—from an earth-skimming balloon, or 
Prince Hassan’s carpet. As in Corea, so in the Malay penin- 
sula, the tiger is an object of great dread and reverence. The 
Malays speak of these animals in whispers only, believing that 
souls of men departe1 dwell in them; and in some places they 
will not kill a tiger, unless he is a very mauvais sijet indeed. 
The Malay’s version of the wehr-wolf myth is that some men are 
tigers by night and men by day. They wear tigers’ claws to 
avert disease, use the liver, dried and pounded, as a medicine, 
which is worth twice its weight in gold, and set the centre of the 
“terrible eyeballs” in gold rings, to be worn as charms. 
Whether one liked or did not like the ape as an inmate would 
regulate one’s enjoyment of the domestication of that animal in 
the Malay Country, but that it is a wonderful creature is not to 
be denied. The Malays are passionately fond of pets, and of 
all the nice things which travellers and residents in their 
peninsula have told us of this interesting people, nothing is 
more charming than this testimony of Miss Bird’s :—‘ They 
have great skill in taming birds and animals. Doubtless, their 
low voices, and gentle, supple movements, never shock the timid 
sensitiveness of brutes. Besides this, Malay children yield a 
very ready obedience to their elders, and are encourged to invite 
the confidence of birds and beasts, rather than to torment 
them.” 





THE DEFEATED ENNERDALE RAILWAY. 

LL lovers of English Lakeland and all believers in the need 

of keeping the few Dales left to us inviolate for the rest 

and pleasure of weary England will owe a debt of lasting grati- 
tude to the Select Committee appointed on the motion of Mr. 
Stafford Howard to inquire and report “whether the proposed 
Ennerdale Railway will interfere with the enjoyment of the 
public who annually visit the Lake District, by injuriously 


affecting the scenery in the neighbourhood, or otherwise,” for 
the report against that railway which it adopted. 

Ennerdale is the most impressive of our Cumbrian Valleys 
for simple and austere grandeur. What the spectator feels, as he 
looks at Honister Crag from Buttermere, he feels doubly, when 
—after a climb over the intervening mountain mass of Red 
Pike and Starling Dodd, and descending upon Ennerdale Water 
at Gillerthwaite Farm—he looks south-east up the green trough 
of the wild vale, and sees towering upward, cloud-capped, the 
gigantic, purple mass of the Pillar, Steeple, and Haystacks at 
the head of the vale; and watches the shining, serpent-like coils 
of the Liza run towards the pastures at the head of the Lake, 
Right opposite him, as he descends into the valley upon one of 
the only two farm-houses that exist in all the six miles of 
vale, he notes between the two ravines down which, from the 
skirts of the Haystacks, fall the cascades known as High Ghyll 


‘| and Low Ghyll, that the hill-side has been hideously scarred in 


about twenty-four different places by the adventurers for whom 
powers have just been asked of Parliament to complete the 
destruction of the valley. He observes that the terminus of the 
proposed line was to have been a mile further down the valley, just 
at the head of the lake; and on inquiry learns that, once get 
the rail there, “They'll happen get leave to run it right oop ;” 
but that till then, the men who get the iron ore are intending 
to run it down by tram to the lake. 

Entering Gillerthwaite Farm, he learns that the iron-ore 
royalties between High Ghyll and Low Ghyll are belonging to 
the Lowther family, but that there are said to be other iron veins 
worth working away up the beautiful ravine known as Silver 
Cove, in the hollow that divides Great Crag and Ern Crag from 
the Haystacks. The royalties here belong to William Tyson, 
the grand old yeoman who may be said to be King of 
Ennerdale. Listen to his wife, as she says, sadly enough, 
“Once let them ragabones and navvy folk come oop here 
away, Barn, we mun just leash house and be off!” It is 
evident that the chance of royalties does not outweigh 
in her mind the peace and quiet of the Dale. We leave 
the lonely mountain farm of Gillerthwaite, noisy enough 
and busy enough to-day, for it is sheep-shearing time, and 
pass along a good mountain road for about a mile, to the 
head of Ennerdale Water. On our right is the barrow or 
burying-ground of the Norse chieftain Lathar,—Latter Barrow 
of to-day. And as we gaze north-west along the shining levels 
of the lake, it is easy to see that no choice was left the railway 
promoters as to which side of the lake they must run; for, 
sheer down to the water’s edge on the opposite or south-west 
side fall the brown, heath-covered masses of Crag Fell, Borter 
Fell, Reveling Crag, with Angler Crag standing out a sole 
promontory into the water beneath it. Nor, pace Mr. 
Cavendish Bentinck, is it difficult to observe at a glance, 
that the masses, on this, the north-eastern shore, of 
Starling Dodd and Herd House, with their spurs of 
Latter Barrow and Bowness, come so closely to the lake, 
that the Ennerdale Water foreshore on this side is also very 
limited; and that as the present carriage roadway for at least 
two-thirds of the distance down the lake is not more than 
thirty to forty yards away from the margin of the lake, so the 
projected line, which is to run parallel with it, will not be more 
than one hundred to two hundred yards distant from it over the 
same distance. How Parliament could ever have been expected 
to sanction the danger to horse and carriage traffic along this the 
only road up to Ennerdale, it is difficult to see. Walls cyclopean, 
or a formal belt of trees, as a protection between the echoing 
train and the roadway, if insisted on, would have been as great 
a blot in the scenery of the Ennerdale foreshore as anything 
that could have been devised to damage the vale. 

We are now standing by the first foot-bridge over the River 
Liza, and at the proposed terminus. All the beauty of the river 
would have been doomed here to be given upto iron girders, and all 
the charm of the rugged pasture-land to the incidental waggon- 
standing ground and sidings of the iron-ore traffic. Any one 
who remembers the red mud, and ruddled appearance of Boot 
or Ravenglass Station, on the Eskdale Railway, will know what 
that means. But the mines are at least a mile anda half away. 
Trams were to be laid by the side of the Liza to fetch the trucks. 
Trams were again to go up yonder beautiful combe or hollow in 
the hills between Ern Crag and the Haystacks. For ore is re- 
ported to exist in the Deep Ghyll and also in Silver Cove; and 
why should Deep Ghyll not have been made to run loamy-red 
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washings into Ennerdale Water, as would have made it one great 
reach of red incarnadine, and plagued it with an Egyptian plague 
of blood, only equalled by the colour of the River Ehen, as it flows 
by Cleator and Egremont to the sea? “Eh, Barn!” saida 
farmer with whom the present writer once spoke, “ let t’ Raale 
git here, and it ’ull goo reight thro’ t? vale hooiver. There’s a 
canny bit o’ slate at top, and a bit of lead in t’ Pillar, so they 
saay.” The Whitehaven folk depended on Ennerdale to supply 
their water without lead or iron in it. If Ennerdale had been 
made the sport of mining experimenters, and the foxes, who con- 
sider the Todd Holes up in the Haystacks Mountain their 
strongest “beald” in this part of Cumberland, had been com- 
pelled to give place to human foxes of a more destructive order, 
great would have been the pity. Look up and count the red 
burrows of this latest fox, and see how even his preliminary 
workings have marred the vale. 

We turn and pass down the vale, by the side of Ennerdale 
Water. On our left the lake, on our right the glorious crags of 
Herd House and Starling Dodd, and the flanks of Latter Barrow 
and Bowness Knott. One thing strikes usat once. The singuiar 
loveliness of the wild strip of land between lake and mountain- 
wall. And who that knows the beauty of that boulder-strewn, 
ferny foreshore, between the hills and the water's edge, but must 
gee the certain injury any railway line permitted would have in- 
flicted 2 We have now in our walk towards the foot of Ennerdale 
Water reached a rising ground, that projects into the lake from 
the base of the beautiful Bowness Knott. The rail must here 
either have made a deep cutting by the side of the road that climbs 
over the hill, or must have gone to the water’s edge, ard so round 
it; and either alternative would have disfigured the scene. Ouce 
yound the Windsor Point (as this promontory is called), we 
find the hills recede, and a pleasant bit of farm-house-bedotted 
prospect reaches to the foot of the rej-brown Herd House 
Heights, and Banna Fell. Yonder, away to the west, is How 
Hill; and there, by How Mall Farm, the steam-invader would 
first dare his intrusion into the Ennerdale sanctuary. As 
one walked under the How Hill, by the wild roses and foxgloves, 
and flowery, bowery, half-wall, half-bank fences, that lie be- 
tween Anglers’ Inn and Ennerdale Bridge, one felt it a pity 
that the holiday-makers should be whirled by all this beauty, in 
their haste to the foot of the lake, for that last mile and a half. 

At Eonerdale Bridge lies the only population, some three 
hundred and fifty, that could be said to be a community that 
needed railway accommodation at all. Beyond Ennerdale 
Bridge, in the lakeward direction, not more than twelve houses 
can be counted. Of these, ten at least lie in the little bay or natural 
recess between How Hill and the Bowness Knott, on the north 
side and quite at the foot of the lake. It cannot be doubted that 
for the mining people of West Cumberland who need a holiday, 
and who now for want of direct railway accommodation to the 
nearest vales take train to Keswick, a railway that ran to Enner- 
dale Brilge village would be a convenience. One yard further 
that railway need not come; unless the interests of the landlord 
of the Anglers’ Inn and the greater convenience for the three or 
four farmers who live close by are thought to outweigh iu import- 
ance the certain destruction of this the most impressive and 
romantically beautiful vale of Cumberland, and all to please the 
whims of a parcel of speculators and the pockets of a few 
mining engineers, railway-making lawyers, and royalty-owners. 

Is there any belief in the progress of education? Then 
one day the toiling masses who are digging cval and iron 
in West Cumberland will greatly appreciate the quiet and 
change of scene, and be impressed by the grandeur of 
Ennerdale. And Ennerdale is the nearest valley to those 
toiling masses that could be ever to them a holiday-ground. 
We are careful for the masses, in refusing to allow their re- 
creation-ground to be made impossible for them in the future. 

But the public opinion that saved Borrodale was alive, and 
has now saved Ennerdale also. No doubt, owners of iron 
ore at this particular juncture are anxious to crowd out 
of competition the Spanish ore which, through the temporarily 
low freightage, has found its way inconveniently into the 
English market. Parliament will doubtless give the commercial 
side a fair hearing, but Parliament has been wise in remembering 
that England's true wealth lies not in her mineral supply, so 
much as in her supply of healthy souls in healthy bodies. 
Parliament does not forget that the work of the world demands 
that there shall be rest-places fur the weary workers. The 
Legislature has been most just in refusing to sanction the 

certain destruction of the Vale, because it is currently reported 





that iron ore exists in an untried quantity somewhere on the 
slopes of Tewit Fell. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
——_@——- 
THE SUEZ CANAL AND SELFISHNESS. 
(To tHe EpiTor OF THE “ Sprctator.’’) 

Sir,—It appears that the Government have made the best 
bargain they could with hard-headed monopolists in the matter 
of the second Suez Canal. That it is a monopoly they had to 
deal with was confirmed by the best opinions at their command ; 
and they were bound, therefore, to act upon those opinions, 
whatever opinions Conservative partisans may have given to the 
contrary. 

England is suffering in this matter from her excessive selfish- 
ness, just as she did from the same cause in the late Russo- 
Turkish Eastern Question. In the latter case, the majority of 
our upper classes did all they possibly could to secure impunity 
to Turkey in her inhuman government of her Christian sub- 
jects, lest by restraining her she might be made weaker to resist 
problematical designs of Russia; and by thus, on account of 
remote possibility, backing up and identifying themselves with 
fiends, they landed us in the very situation they most dreaded, 
namely, the territorial aggrandisement and increased influence 
of Russia. In the present case, that of the Suez Canal, the 
same cause, excessive selfishness, caused groundless suspicions 
and fears of France, so that our Government, with the whole 
body of ship-owners behind it, did all they could to hinder the 
inception and execution of the work, and so confirmed the pre- 
ponderance of French influence in it. How different would it 
have been had we cordially co-operated with M. de Lesseps from 
the first in furthering the maritime communication of the 
world! We would then have been in a position to acquire and 
maintain an influence in the undertaking equal, if not superior, 
to that of the French.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Amroth, S. Wales. A. Boye. 
MR. BRADLAUGH AND THE BLASPHEMY LAWS. 


[To THE Epitor OF THE “ Sprecrator.” | 





Sir,—You would not, I am sure, wish to do an injustice even 
to “such a man” as Mr. Bradlaugh. Allow me, therefore, to 
assure you that Mr. Bradlaugh did not “ boast” a5 the meeting 
in St. James's Hall at all; his speech was most studiously 
moderate and self-restrained; he stated, indec], his belief that 
those who had prosecuted Messrs. Foote and Ramsay had hoped 
to catch him in the same net, that political and not religious 
motives were at the back of the prosecution. But there was 
nothing in his speech to show that “ notoriety is turning his 
head ;” much to show that he felt the tremendous responsibility 
of his position as leader of an enthusiastic body of men and 
women, smarting under a sense of political wrong done in the 
name of the religion of Jesus Christ. 

May we not hope that by-and-by the Spectitor may think it 
worth while to find out accurately what “such a man” with 
such followers does actually say, for if Mr. Maurice’s teaching 
as to the difference between “the mob” and “ the people ” is 
true, it is no mere mob which regards the Freethinkers now in 
prison as martyrs.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Stewart D. Heapiam. 

[Mr. Bradlaugh’s language did convey such a boast to one of 
his audience, but we are quite willing to let another of his audi- 
ence give his different impression.— Ep. Spectator} 





THE FRENCH IN TAMATAVE. 
(To tHe Epiror oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’ ] 

Sir,—You think the “ Shaw affair’ not very important, because, 
you say, there may be evidence of impruderces. Is it quite fair 
to say that? Is Mr. Shaw's case likely to receive serious atten- 
tion from France, if his own fellow-countrymen not only make 
light of it, but even prejudge it, by assuming that certain 
evidence “ may be ” forthcoming ? 

I know Mr. Shaw well, and can testify to his prudence, 
moderation, and common-sense. He is highly esteemed in 
Tamatave, not only in Missionary circles, but amongst the 
trading community also; nor is he at all such a man as one 
would expect to see in a difficulty of this kind. But if we are to 
suspend judgment upon Admiral Pierre until the arrival of his 
explanations, surely it is not too much to ask for a similar act 
of justice to Mr. Shaw.—I am, Sir, &e., 


Rushey Green, July 17th. Cuartes T. Price. 
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BOOKS. 


——@——- 
MACHIAVELLIANISM.* 

Tuts handsome edition of the principal works of Machiavelli is 
the completest and the most accurate that has yet appeared in 
an English dress. It has evidently been a labour of love to the 
translator, and he has laid the English-reading public under a 
great obligation. We have compared the translation in a 
variety of passages with the original, and can bear testimony 
to the general accuracy with which the sense is preserved, even 
where the translation is somewhat free. The errors which we 
have detected are few, and of no great importance, and we only 
refer to them in order that the translator, by correcting them, 
may make a good book still better in the second edition, which 
we have no doubt the work will reach. We give one specimen. 
In the fifty-fifth chapter of the first book of the Discorst, 
Machiavelli denounces two classes of ‘ gentlemen’ who in- 
fested Italy at that time:—‘ Those who live idly on their 
abundant possessions, without taking any trouble to earn a 
living, either by engaging in agriculture or any other useful 
pursuit. Such men are pernicious in every Republic and in 
every province. But even more pernicious are those who, in 
addition to their other possessions, have castles at their com- 
mand, and subjects in obedience to them.” Then follows this 
sentence :—‘“ Di questi dne sorti di uomini ne sono pieni il 
regno di Napoli, terra di Roma, la Romagna, e la Lombardia.” 
Mr. Detmold’s translation is :—“ This class of men abound in the 
Kingdom of Naples, in the Roman territory, and in the Romagna.” 
Of course, it ought to be, “these two classes of men.” Mr. 
Detmold has prefixed a usefal imtroduction to his translation, 
and we trust that his work wiil help to give English readers a 
better knowledge and appreciation of the character and writings 
of Machiavelli than the traditional opinion which makes the 
great Fiorentine’s name a proverb for political perfidy and 
cruelty. 

Machiavelli was not only a basy and versatile actor in one of 
the most turbalent periods of Italian history; he was also a 
voluminous and versatile writer, and achieved distinction in 
various fields of literature. His History of Florence is a master- 
piece of historical compositioa, concise, yet lucid, eritical and 
philosophical, but never tedious. His despatches from the 
Courts and camps to which he had been at various times sent 
as envoy are models of what such compositions should be. His 
comedies were highly popular, and are not more coarse than the 
taste of his contemporaries. His essay on UVhe Art of War 
proves not only the ardour of his patriotism, but also a rare in- 
sight into military tactics. And whatever judgment may be 
passed on the political morality of his Prince, that famous trea- 
tise is an enduring monument of Machiavelli’s genius as a 
statesman, as are also his Discourses on the First Ven Books of 
Livy. 

While the judgment of posterity has been tolerably unan- 
imous with respect to the other works of Machiavelli, his 
Prince still remains a problem for critics and moralists. 
Authorities like Alberico Gentile, Wicquefort, Rousseau, and 
Alfieri have passed a favourable judgment on The Prince. 
Frederick the Great, strange to say, condemned the book as 
strongly as did Voltaire and Dugald Stewart. Between these 
two extremes come critics ike Lipsius, Artaud, and our own 
Macaulay, who mixes praise with blame, and, on the whole, saves 
the moral character of Machiavelli at the expense of the 
general morality of Italy in that age. Others, again, have 
adopted a more subtle style of advocacy, and have endeavoured 
to show that he Prince is not a serious book at all, but a 
refined satire by a sincere Republican (as Machiavelli un- 
doubtedly was), having for its object the unmasking of kingcraft, 
in order to make it cdious to the multitude. To this it is 
obvious to object that the satire is so well concealed that it 
was much better calculated to instruct Princes in the art of 
maintaining their power than their subjects in the art of re- 
covering their liberty. But we are not left to speculation in 
the matter. In a letter written from his rural retreat at 
San Casciano to his intimate friend Vettori, Machiavelli ex- 
plains the aim and purpose of Zhe Prince, in the composition 
of which he was then engaged. ‘The title which he then in- 
tended to give to the treatise was “ De Principatibus,” and he 
says that his object was to discuss “ what a principality is ; 











* The Historical, Poli’icv, and Diplomatic Wrilirgs of Niccolo Machirzveili. 
Translated from the Italian by Christian E. Det:mold. 4yols, Boston: Oszood 
and Cv. London: Triizner and Cy. 1882, 











what kinds there are; how they are acquired; how maintained: 
and how lost.” The letter was a private one, addressed tow 
bosom friend. There is also a letter on record from another of 
Machiavelli’s confidants, Biagio Bonaccorsi, which leaves no, 
reasonable doubt that The Prince was written as a serious politi- 
cal manual, without any arritre-pensée whatever. And, indeed, 
Machiavelli himself, in some of his subsequeut works, quotes 
The Prince as an authoritative exposition of his politica} 
opinions. No passage in The Prince has done more damage to 
the reputation of its author than the eighteenth chapter, where 
he discusses “ the manner in which princes ought to keep their- 
faith.” In a passage in the Discorsi, after remarking that 
princes were in the habit of violating as soon as they could 
promises which were extorted from them by force, and made no. 
scruple even of breaking all promises, without exception, when 
the reasons which induced them to make them no longer existed, 
he adds,—** How far such conduct is praiseworthy or the reverse, 
or whether a prince can be justified in so acting, we have dis. 
cussed so fully in our treatise of T'he Prince, that there is no 
need to say anything more here.” 

Undoubtedly, then, The Prince must be regarded as the frank 
expression of Machiavelli's deliberate opinion on the subjects of 
which it treats. So far we agree with Macaulay; nor do we 
question the general accuracy of his view of Machiavelli's 
character. But we can by no means accept the premisses which 
conducted Macaulay to his conclusion. His theory, briefly 
stated, is as fullows. He draws a sharp contrast between the 
moral obliquity and moral elevation of sentiment which are 
conspicuous in the writings of Machiavelli, But even here 
Macaulay’s passion for antithesis betrayed him into exaggera- 
tion. ‘ We doubt,” he says, ‘whether it would be possible to- 
find, in all the many volumes of his compositions, a single ex- 
pression indicating that dissimulation and treachery had ever 
struck him as discreditable.” And he adds :— 

“ After this, it may seem ridiculous to say that we are acquainted 
with few writiugs which exhivit so much elevation of sentiment, so 
pure and warm a zeal for the public good, and so just a view of the 
duties and rizhts of citizens, as those of Machiavelli. Yet so it is, 
And even from The.Prince itself we could select many passages in 
support of this remark. To a reader of our sage and country this 
inconsistency is, at first, perfectly bewildering. The whole man 
seems to be an enigma, a grotesqac assemblage of incongruous quali- 
ties, selfisiness and geuerosity, cruelty and benevolency, craft and 
simplicity, abject villany and romantic heroism. One sentence is 
such as a veteran diplomatist could scarcely write in cipher for the 
direction of his most confidential spy ; the next seems to be extracted 
from a theme composed by an ardent schoolboy on the death of 
Leonidas. An act of dexterous perfidy and an act of patriotic self- 
devotion call forth the same kind and the same degree of respectful 
admiration. The moral sensibility of the writer seems at once to be 
morbidly obtuse and morbidly acute. Two characters altogether 
dissimilar are united in him. They are not merely joined, but inter- 
WOVERS «5.6 The explanation might have been easy, if he had 
been a very weak or a very affected man. But he was evidently 
neither the one nor the other. His works prove, beyond all contra- 
diction, that his understanding was strong, his taste pure, and his. 
sense of the ridiculous exquisitely keen.” 

This is an excellent example of Macaulay’s proneness to: 
subordinate strict accuracy to picturesque effect. It is an ex~ 
aggeration to say that in all the writings of Machiavelli there 
cannot be found “‘a single expression indicating that dissimu- 
lation and treachery had ever struck him as discreditable.” The 
first sentence of the famous eighteenth chapter of The Prince, 
where Machiavelli defends violation of plighted faith on the 
part of Princes, asserts the self-evident superiority morally 
of good-faith and integrity over craft; and passages might be 
quoted from other parts of his writings which entirely refute 
Macaulay’s accusation. Take the following, from the T'houghts 
of a Statesman, a collection of maxims from Machiavelli's. 
writings, which we only know in Mr. Detmold’s translation :— 
* Even in war, bat little glory is derived from any fraud that 
involves the breaking of a given pledge and of agreements 
made.” “An ally should prefer his pledged faith to 
advantages, or [? escape from] perils.” ‘No law should ever 
stain the pledged faith of public engagements.” ‘ Fraud is de 
testable in every action.” There is all the less excuse for 
Macaulay’s exaggeration, because there is undoubtedly matter 
enough in Machiavelli's works to justify the most startling con- 
trasts. Macaulay’s explanation of these contrasts contains 
great deal that is true. But it is not the whole truth, and it is 
in some respects the reverse of true. So that the general 
effect is to save Machiavelli's character at the expense of 
the character of his nation. Macaulay’s view is, in brief, as 
follows :—While in other European countries in the middle-ages 
a feudal aristocracy trampled on the people and overawed the 
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central government, the peculiar circumstances of Italy placed 


a check on the power of the nobles on the one hand, ard of the 
yuling princes on the other. The municipal franchises of the 
old Italian towns-survived the fall of the Roman Empire, and 
ereated a powerful middle-class, which was tolerably independent 
poth of the nobles and of the ruling powers. The importance 
of this middle-class was further enhanced by the policy of the 
Papacy, which created dissensions between the ecclesiastical 
and civil power on the one hand, and between different princes 
on the other. Thus it happenel that, outside the Kingdom of 
Naples and the Estates of the Church, the vobles and petty 
princes became gradually merged in the class of mercantile 
itizens. This was especially the case in Lombardy and Tuscany. 
So that while the annals of France and of England exhibit only a 
scene of barbarous ignorance and misery, not only did liberty 
flourish under the democratic development of northern and 
central Italy, but literature also, and science, and the fine arts, 
in a word, all the results which usually follow in the wake of 
prosperity and luxury. But “ untimely decrepitude was the 
penalty of precocious maturity.” “The sedentary habits of 
the desk and of the loom rendered the exertions and 
hardships of war insupportable.” Instead of fighting their 
own battles, the Italians hired armies of foreign mercenaries to 
fight for them; and these mercenaries naturally lacked the 
yirtues and courage inspired by patriotism. Iliring themselves 
out to the highest bidder, the enemy of to-day might be the 
employer of the morrow. These mercenary troops therefore 
opposed and betrayed their employers in turns, and became the 
scourge of the country. The consequence was two kinds of 
morality. Among other European races, courage and violence, 
tempered with scorn for fraud, were the predcminant character- 
istics. The Italians, on the other hand, had recourse to the tradi- 
tional arts employed by the weak against the oppressor. The 
qualities in repute were fraud, hypocrisy, dissimulation, cruelty 
by deliberate purpose and calculation, not less than love of 
country and elevation of mind. Machiavelli was thus a type of 
his countrymen, and a very favourable and elevated type. His 
virtues, which were conspicuous, were his own; his detestable 
doctrines were but the methodical reflection of the morality 
current around him. Such is Macaulay’s theory in bare out- 
dine, and there is undoubtedly a great deal of truth in it. His 
Essay, moreover, deserves the praise of being the first English 
attempt by a great writer to do justice to Machiavelli, and to 
make a complete statement of the case. Yet we are obliged to 
dissent from some of the most important of the brilliant 
essayist’s conclusions, which appear to us to be drawn from 
inaccurate premisses. In the space at our command we can of 
course do no more than indicate some of the errors which, as 
we think, are mixed up with his very effective sketch. 


Macaulay’s description would leave the uninstructed reader 
under the erroneous impression that in Italy—at least, outside 
the Papal States—there was in the time of Machiavelli 
atolerably uniform system of government, namely, a powerful 
democratic middle-class, dominating both an enfeebled aris- 
tocracy and a number of petty princes. The fact, how- 
ever, is that the political condition of Italy at that time 
was of the most various character. ‘There were heredi- 
tary aristocracies and pure democracies; hereditary princi- 
palities and elective principalities; feudal oligarchies and 
feudal monarchies, like that of Spain or France. Moreover, 
the same kind of government produced totally different results 
in different parts of Italy. The hereditary aristocracy which 
led Venice to so much power and glory made Genoa the theatre 
of chronic disorder. Under the princely house of Sforza, on the 
other hand, Milan was distinguished by its progress in the fine 
arts, in literature, and in material wealth; while the cities of 
the Romagna for the most part languished in wretchedness, 
under a form of government similar to that of Milan. All these 
differences are lost in Macaulay’s picturesque generalisation, 
and his conclusion is consequently fallacious. The several 
States of Italy were then separated from each other by differ- 
“ences as great as those which divided some of them from Trans- 
alpine Governments. It is absurd, therefore, to reduce them all 
morally, as Macaulay does, to one common denominator. Nor 
4s there any reason to suppose that a democracy addicted to com- 
merce, literature, and the fine arts loses thereby its aptitude for 
war, and forms and develops a disposition to employ mercenary 
‘troops in defence of its territory. Piedmont, the kingdom of 
Naples, and the Pontifical States employed mercenary troops ; 
‘yet they remained feudal. On the other hand, Venice, Genoa, 








Pisa were in the van of civilisation and commerce, and not less 
distinguished in arms. Nor was the decline of the Italian Re- 
publics in material and moral prosperity due, as Macaulay 
imagined, to any natural law of decay resulting from precocious 
maturity. It was due to the invasion and domination of alien 
rulers, and to the malign influence of the Spaniards in particular. 

The simple truth is that there was not that radical difference 
on which Macaulay insists between the political morality of 
the Italians of the fifteenth century and the political morality 
of other European countries. For fraud and breach of faith, 
Ferdinand the Catholic could not have been easily surpassed 
by any Italian prince of that age. Louis XII. of France made 
a traflick of his alliances, and our own Richard ILI. could have 
been with difficulty matched in perfidy and cruelty by any con- 
temporary Italiauruler. The Borgias are probably more respon- 
sible than all other Italian princes collectively for the evil 
reputation of Italian political morality in the middle-ages. But 
it is only fair to add that the Borgias were a purely Spanish 
family. Macaulay is right in saying that Machiavelli did but 
draw out frankly and exhibit in his Prince the political doctrines 
which were current in his time. But they were neither indigenous 
nor confined to Italy; they pervaded European society in general. 

We are thus brought to what seems to us the true solution of 
the bewildering contrast between the elevated and the debased 
morality which are taught, sometimes side by side, in Machia- 
velli’s political treatises. He recognised the higher morality 
as the true standard; but he saw it everywhere set at naught. 
On the other hand, he saw his beloved Italy torn into factions 
and reduced to misery by the oppressive rule of the stranger; 
and he yearned and laboured for a United Italy. Republican 
though he was, he saw that Italy could only be made free by the 
strong arm of a single ruler; and 7'he Prince is a manual of 
political statecraft, to help such a ruler to defeat the foes of 
a unified Italy with theirv own weapons. Machiavelli does not 
attempt to justify the doctrines of The Prince on moral grounds; 
but he thought them justifiable as instruments of political 
strategy. All that need be said on that point is that Machia- 
velli was not in advance of his age. And is it quite certain that our 
own age and country are as far in advance of Machiavelli’s age 
in this respect as they seem? Has there not been within the 
last few days a remarkable recrudescence in the London Daily 
Press of the kind of political morality which goes under the 
name of Machiavellianism? If ever a Government was pledged to 
respect public right and private property in Egypt, that Govern- 
ment is the present Liberal Government of England. Yet the lead- 
ing organs of the Daily Morning Press in London, with the honour- 
able exception of the Standard, have been abusing the Govern- 
ment for maintaining its good-faith and respecting the rights 
and property of men who are supposed to be at its mercy. Itis 
evidently far easier te condemn Machiavellianism than to eschew 
it. The political immorality of Machiavelli had, after all, for 
its aim the liberation of his cruelly-oppressed country. Our 
modern Machiavellis, on the other hand, have no nobler end 
than the enriching of some respectable traders and a handful of 
speculators. The ardour of Machiavelli's patriotism and his 
yearning for the unity of Italy is shown iu the passionate out- 
burst of musical eloquence with which he concludes The Prince, 
and with which we may fittingly conclude this article :— 

“ Non si deve, adunque, lasciar passare questa occasione, acciochd 
la Italia vegga dopo tanto tempo apparire un suo redentore. Né 
posso esprimere con quale amore ei fussi ricevuto in tutte quelle 
provincie che hanno patito per queste illuvioni esterne; con qual 
sete di vendetta, con che ostinata fede, con che pieta, con che 
lacrime. Quali perte se gli serrerebbono? Quali popolo gli 
negherebbouo la obbedienza? Quale invidia se gli opporrebbe ? 
Quale Italiano gli negherebbe V’ossequio? A ognuno puzza questo 
barbaro dominio? Pigli, adunque, la illustre casa vostra [he is ad- 
dressing Lorenzo the Magnificent, to whom The Prince is dedicated ] 
questo assunto con quello animo e con quelle speranze che si pigliano 
Vimprese giuste, accioché sotto la sua insegna e questa patria ne sia 
nobilitata, e sotto i suoi auspicii si verifichi quel detto del Petrarca :— 

*Virti contra furore 

Prenderd l'arme; e fia ’] combatter corto; 

Che I’ antico valore 

Neli’ Italici cor non & ancor morto.’ 


” 





A MODERN SPANISH TRAGEDY.* 
It would probably be an impertinence to the author of Gloria 
to style him the Spanish Victor Hugo, for, to all appearance, 
that would be attributing to him a literary ambition of which 
he is, no doubt, unconscious. But this remarkable story 


* Glovia. A Novel. By B. Perez Galdé:. From the Svanish by Clara Beil. 
2 vols. New York: William 8.Gottsberger. London: Tiiibner andCo, 1883. 
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belongs undoubtedly to the Hugoesque school of fiction. 
It presents the combination of tragedy and comedy, the 
spectacle of humours luxuriating in the midst of horrors, with 
which the author of Quasimodo and Les Misérables has ren- 
dered us familiar. Seiior Galdds, like Hugo, holds up life as a 
hopeless tragedy. With him, at all events in Gloria, the world, 
especially the world of creed and motive, is irremediably out of 
joint. Some of his characters, too, talk what to English ears 
sounds only like Scholastic jargon and moon-struck rhodo- 
montade, and seem prepared to tell us on the smallest provoca- 
tion that,— 
“The raging rocks 

And shivering shocks 

Wiil break the locks 

Of prison gates.” 
Nor is it too much to say that there are passages in this story— 
the representation of the struggles between the hapless lovers, the 
narrative of the agonised conflict between the faith and the heart 
of the unfortunate man whom Fate and superstition convert into 
a combination of hero and villain—that will, for intensity and 
still more for purity of passion, compare not unfavourably 
with Hugo at his youngest, and what some of us still think 
his best. Sefor Galdés has not attained the stature of his 
French contemporary ; Gloria is not in any sense a grand novel, 
But there is a vein of softness in him which wiil recommend 
him to English readers, and which in Gloriais best shown in the 
pathetic, closing scene. Circumstances have, indeed, been rather 
cruel to Sefior Galdés, for nature seems to have intended him 
to be an English novelist, and to have painted for us a whole 
gallery of bright girls who lead happy lives, because with 
them “love is an unerring light, and joy its own security.” 

The translator of Gloria says she has been prompted to 
place it before an English-reading public both because it is a 
sketch of Spanish life of the present day, and because it is a study 
from nature. These reasons for the translation are sufficiently 
good. Buta third might have been given, in the extraordinary 
character of the plot. Gloria is really the representation of a 
duel between fanatical Catholicism and fanatical Judaism—the 
fanaticism in the latter case is none the less strong that it is 
racial rather than theological—which ends in the ruin and death 
of the unfortunates who fight for their creeds. Gloria, a 
Biscayan Maggie Tulliver, is the daughter of Don Juan de 
Lantigua, a high-minded, but pedantically Catholic Spanish 
squire. A peculiar course of reading, chiefly fiction and 
theology, has made her at the age of eighteen a combination of 
romance, filial duty, and superstition. Here she is, as she 
prattles to her father in the beginning of the story, while she 
waits for the arrival of her uncle, the Bishop :— 

“Well, and what about the chapel?’—‘ Nothing; but his 
Reverence will want to perform mass there, as he did lasttime. And 
a pretty state the chapel was in! We had to wash the Christ three 
times, for the flies had done his sacred person more dishonor than the 
Jews. The Virgin’s robe wasruined. I had to burn it and make her 
a new one out of the velvet you bought for me. I thought we should 
never get the stains out of the candlesticks with all the whitening we 
had in the honse, but luckily Caifas and I could 1ub hard, and it has 
all come as bright as gold. But, do you know, the rats have begun 
to cat away the feet of St. John! ’—‘ Abominable brutes !’ exclaimed 
Don Juan, laughing. ‘There isno knowing what they willnotdo! But 
thanks to Caifais, who is so clever, he has filled up the wounds in the 
saint’s feet with some sort of paste or putty, and with a touch of 
paint they have come out very well. But those rascally vermin, that 
respect nothing, will not do any more mischief! In three days after 
the rat-trap was set and baited eleven were caught, as big as wolves! 
And yon still think I have little to do !’"—‘ I think you have plenty to 
do’—‘ Well, then, there are the clothes I had to make for Caifas’s 
children, that they might turn out decently to receive my uncle— 
and you wonder that I am incessantly in and out, and up and down. 
It is my way, dear papa.’—‘ It is your way—I know that ; God bless 
you !’—‘] love my uncle dearly ; he is a saint, and Iam so happy to 
think that he is going to live under the same roof with me! All 
that we have seems to me too little to do him hononr and give him 
pieasure, and I should like to bring him all the wonders of a king’s 
palace; not having these, I rack my brain to devise every luxury and 
prodigelity to arrange a worthy reception fof a man who in God's eyes 
Oh! Icannot bear myself !—I cannot keep quiet—I lie awake 
in a perfect fever—I pass the night without sleep, thinking of Fran- 
cisca’s dawdling, of the chapel, of poor St. Jolin being gnawed away, 
of the spotted candlesticks, of the rats, the smallness of our house for 
such an illustrious guest.’ ”’ 





Gloria’s father has a lover ready for her, a gallant and orthodox 
gentleman. But Gloria only likes him, and waits for the arrival 
of “the other one.” Him a storm in the Bay of Biscay throws 
at her feet, in the person of Daniel Morton, a member of a 
Spanish Jewish family that has settled and amassed enormous 
wealth first in Hamburg and then in London. He is nursed 


back to health in Don Juan’s house; his Christ-like face, his 








ae 
secret philanthropies, above all, his real goodness of heart, 
prove too much for poor Gloria’s loyalty to Church 
and father. Clandestine meetings lead to seduction, op 
to be just to Morton, to what he considered a naturab 
marriage. Meanwhile, he is weak enough to conceal hig 
religion, and to pretend to be nothing worse than a Pro. 
testant. At last all is discovered, and the report of Gloria's 
dishonour kills her father. The crisis of the story is reached 
when Morton, with the connivance of one of Gloria’s uncles,—g 
banker, a man of the world, and a rationalised Catholic— 
appears once more on the scene. He finds Gloria secretly visiting 
their child, and on his pretending to be converted to Catholicism, 
her relatives, and above all herself, open their arms to him. How 
the fair prospect of a happy marriage is once more, and finally, 
overcast through the intervention of Morton’s mother, it would 
be unfair to tell. Such a plot naturally leads to anumber of strong 
situations. Gloria and Morton, in particular, live in a state of per- 
petual conflict with each other, with those around them, and above 
all with their own natures, which are rent alternately by passion 
and fanaticism. The theological argumentations in which the 
book abounds become occasionally tedious; and the winds of 
passion in it have a tendency, as we have hinted, not only to 
blow, but to crack their cheeks. Yet there is no weakness in 
Gloria, as regards either plot or style. 

With the translator, however, we like Gloria most as a study 
from nature, and as a sketch from actual Spanish life. Sefior 
Galdés has not made the mistake of crowding his canvas, and 
so every one of his characters is carefully drawn. Among 
the most likeable are Caifas, a luckless, but loyal Spanisk 
retainer of Gloria, and a boastful, but physically powerful and 
courageous curé, who is not much of a saint, but is a great 
force in political elections, who saves Morton’s life, and ther 
trembles with delight as he reads a newspaper account of his 
feat. Sefior Galdéds reproduces the intolerable but spontane- 
ous prattle of the female gossips of present day Spain 
in a style whose vivacious fidelity to truth recalls Theocritus, 
His masterpieces in portraiture, however, are the four Lantiguas, 
Don Juan, the father of Gloria; Serafinita, his sister, equally 
good and equally superstitious; and their two more easy-going 
brothers, Don Angel, the bishop; and Don Buenaventura, the 
banker, who while he is latitudinarian enough to sce no difliculty 
in a Jew becoming a Catholic for the sake of love, cannot con- 
ceive himself becoming a Jew for the same reason. We cannot. 
refrain from giving the portrait of the Bishop :— 

“The Bishop was just a grown-up child. His plump and rosy fea- 
tures, with their constant, gentle smile, were framed, as it were, 
between his flowing episcopal robes and the brim of his green som- 
brero, radiant of spiritual joy, benevolence, perfect peace of con- 
science and a happy frame of mind towards God and man. Le was 
one of those men who, by the simple impu'se of a healthy nature, are 
prepared to take good for granted in all that surrounds them. His 
studies, and his experience in the confessional had tanght him that 
there was wickedness in the world ; still, whenever he had been talk- 
ing to any one, he would always say, ‘What a good soul! What an 
excellent fellow!’ Just as a lamp throws its light on all that come 
near it, his warm, bright spirit radiated goodness on to all who ap- 
proached him. He was incapable of harbouring an evil thought of 
any one whom he knew, and when he heard of the iniquities of those 
whom he did not know, he never failed to say something in defence 
of the absent. His intellect was perhaps inferior to that of his 
brother Don Juan, who was in fact a remarkable man; but he was 
his superior in genuine piety and sweetness of character; and even 
with regard to matters of dogma, he held the doctrine of intolerance 
of error in its purely theological sense, and net in the vulgar 
acceptation of that misused word ; his keen compassion for all the 
failings and shortcomings of humarity seemed to temper the severity 
of his opinions. What Don Angel might have Cone if he could have 
held in the hollow of his hand the whole mass of modern society, with 
its vices and heresies, it is impossible to say; as to Don Juan, it is 
quite certain that he would have flung it unhesitatingly into the fire, 
and have enjoyed afterwards a perfectly quiet conscience—indeed, # 
sense of satisfaction at having done a good deed.” 

It is plain that, but for the serious character, if not purpose of 
his work, Sefior Galdés would excel as a landscape painter. His 
style, as such, is a combination of Mr. Hardy’s and Mr. Black’s. 
Here is Ficobriga, which represents a typical town on the 
Biscayan coast :— 

‘“‘It is June, a delicious month in this seaboard district when the 
storm spares it the visitation of its terrific hand. To-day even the 
lashing and turbulent Bay of Biscay is at rest. It allows the passing” 
vessels to ride unmolested on its calm surface and plashes sleepily on 
the shore ; while in the depths of the hollows, up the narrow creeks, 
through the rifts and over the rocks, its myriad tongues murmur 
sounds of peace. The undalating hills rise gently from the sea to the 
mountains, each one asserting itself against the rest as though they 
vied with each other as to which should reach the summit. Little 
country-houses of quaint aspect are scattered throughout the whole 
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extent of the landscape, but at one point they seem to concentrate 
and combine, one sheltering itself against another, uniting, in short, 
to form that noble civic community which is to be known to future 
ages a8 Ficdbriga. In the midst of it rises an unfinished tower, like 
a head bereft of its hat; nevertheless, its two belfry windows are a 
air of keen and watchful eyes, and within are three metal tongues 
which call the congregation to mass in the morning, and lift their 
voices in prayer as night swiftly falls. All round the little town— 
for we have now reached it and can see—luxuriant harvest-fields and 
smiling pastures argue a considerable amount of agricultural skill. 
Wild brushwood and undergrowth enclose here and there an orchard 
—with honeysuckle covered with perfumed bunches of pale blossom 
like spread hands, thorny farze, enormous clumps of fern waving and 
fanning each other, a few green-crowned pines, and fig-trees innu- 
merable—to which it no doubt owes its name of Ficdbriga. And 
beyond, what a lovely spectacle is offered by the mountains! a vast 
staircase mounting to the skies. The most remote, in their pale 
hues, are lost among the clonds, and in the nearest we can detect 
many red scars looking like bleeding wounds; which, in fact, they 
are—cuts made by the minver’s tool, as day by day he eats into the 
sturdy flanks of those giant forms. They rise precipitously towards 
the west, and in their remoter summits the play of light calls up the 
semblance of strange humps and crenellations, of towers and ont- 
works, wens and rifts, till the monstrous pile is Jost in the clouds. 
After crossing a timber bridge, of which the rotting piles are half 
submerged in brackish mud, we mount a hill-side—we are now 
actually in Ficdbriga—down which the brook rushes, leaping as 
though not knowing whither it goes nor where the sea lies waiting 
to devour it; flinging itself into all the pools at high tide, and 
rushing out again as the sea ebbs. A few small boats float on 
its shallow waters, and God alone knows the toil its costs them to 
make a few yards of progress in the narrow passage when the breeze 
is sleeping and the tide bears the current downwards, toward the 
perilous bar. The first houses we come to are miserable enough, and 
the next not much better. Ficdbriga is a poor community of fisher- 
men and labourers; a few wealthy natives repose on their commercial 
laurels in a dozen or so of pretty and convenient residences. But 
what streets! good heavens! The crowded and squalid houses seem 
ready to tumble down, and from the miserable balconies hang nets, 
blue shirts, wet capes, and a thousand varieties of discoloured and 
ragged raiment, while from the rotting eaves hang bunches of maize 
and of cuttle-fish left to dry, and long strings of garlic.” 


A storm at sea is also depicted with great power. 

We have not had the opportunity of comparing the translation 
of Gloria with the original, but we should say it is faithful, 
from the general excellence of the English in which it is 
rendered. 

WALT WHITMAN'S PROSE WORKS.* 
Tue admiration for the writings of Walt Whitman which has 
been expressed by several cultivated writers and critics of our 
time has been a matter of much surprise to us. That Mr. 
Swinburne should have been moved to eulogy of Whitman’s 
“poems” is natural enough. There is an old proverb about the 
gregariousness of birds of similar plumage which goes far to 
explain it, and we can understand how it is that many of the 
less cultivated of Whitman's compatriots should be won over 
by his gorgeous anticipations of the “fruitage” of American 
democracy; but that Emerson and Mr. Ruskin, to mention no 
others, should be found quotel in the advertisement of his 
book has long puzzled. us. Mr. Ruskin is reported to have said 
that “it carries straight and keen as rifle-balls against our 
deadliest social sins ;°’ Emerson wrote that it is “the most extra- 
ordinary piece of wit and wisdom that America has yet con- 
tributed.” And besides these and several other eminent 
authorities, there are not a few of our younger writers who 
regard Whitman as the great poet of democracy and the pioneer 
of a new literary era. According to the accepted canons of 
criticism and taste—canons to which the best minds of the best 
epochs of civilisation have successively added, or from which 
they have subtracted—we should have expected that the 
greater part of Whitman’s “poems” would be set down as 
mere egotistical mouthing of sentiments either trite or untrue, 
sometimes deliberately nasty, and exhibiting very few traces 
of the inner qualities or external characteristics of true poetry: 
What, then, is the explanation of the admiration and eulogy 
which they have provoked? It seems to us to lie in the 
following considerations. In his essay On Liberty, Mill says 
that in an age of conformity “ exceptional individuals, instead of 
being deterred, should be encouraged in acting differently from 
the mass. In other times, there was no advantage in their 
doing so, unless they acted not only differently, but better. In 
this age, the mere example of non-conformity, the mere refusal 
to bow the knee to custom, is itself a service.” A half-uncon- 
scious conviction to this effect exists in most men; we often 
feel that we conform too much, although we see no point at 
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m4 Specimen Days and Cullect. By Walt Whitman, Author of ‘Leaves of 
Grass,” Philadelphia: David McKay. 1882-1883. London: Triibner and Co. 
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which we had better cease to conform. There is a feeling of 
individualism, of self-assertion—of manliness, if you like,— 
prompting a moment’s sympathy with men or causes which 
reason immediately shows to be unworthy of it. It is hardly 
too much to say that for the first moment of thought upon a 
new subject—the Promethean moment—every man is a Radical. 
Defiance of established custom, though it may soon be seen to 
be mistaken and misleading, is, for the moment, a grate- 
ful testimony to the fundamental independence of our com- 
mon nature. And the more closely any matter is confined 
within strict rules and customs, the more sure is any abrupt 
departure from these to secure a temporary approval and 
admiration. Now, in no field of modern thought is custom 
more imperious than in literature, and in no branch of modern 
literature is the tendency to lay down and follow strict rules so 
strong as in poetry. When, therefore, a writer appears, styling 
himself “ poet,” utterly defying and ridiculing all our rules and 
customs, he is almost certain to find a temporary circle of 
admirers who will exaggerate his merits and glorify his defects. 
This has been the case with Whitman. He comes with the 
latest version of the old heroic command, “ Son of man, stand 
upon thy feet, and I will speak to thee;” and so at first men 
Overlook all his defects and his emptiness,—they forget that 
they still find their daily spiritual and intellectual satisfaction 
in the long-accepted singers of mankind,—while the innate 
Radicalism of human nature is leading them to offer him a 
generous welcome. 

The volume before us contains Whitman’s complete prose 
works. The edition of Messrs. Wilson and McCormick is 
apparently printed from the same plates as the Americau 
edition, but upon better paper, with wider margins, and is 
therefore pleasanter to read. We may add, by the way, that 
the publication of Whitman’s works by a Philadelphia house is 
doubtless accounted for by the fact that the Attorney-General 
of Massachusetts informed Messrs. Osgood and Co., Whitman’s 
Boston publishers, that the issue of a second edition of Leaves 
of Grass would be followed by a prosecution for publishing 
obscene literature. Part of the present prose has appeared 


| before in his books, part in the magazines, and part in the 


néwspapers,—hence the title “ Collect ”—and the rest, consisting 
chiefly of items of autobiography, is now printed for the first 
time. “Specimen Days” occupy more than half the volume, 
and these are described as “a huddle of diary-jottings, war- 
memoranda of 1862-65, Nature-notes of 1877-81, with Western 
and Canadian observations afterwards.” 'They average about 
half a page each, and are impromptu, unrevised bits of descrip- 
tion or reflection “ pencil’d” (or sometimes “ pencill’d”’), about 
any person, place, or thing to which the author “ feels to devote 
a memorandum,” falling for the most part under the three 
heads of himself, nature, and literature. The following ‘“ day” 
will give the reader an adequate idea of Whitman’s descriptions 
of Nature; his days are joined each to each in natural 
common-place, and to have read half-a-dozen is to have 
read them all, 
A Hint or Witp Nature. 

“ As I was crossing the Delaware to-day, saw a large flock of wild 

geese, right overhead, not very high up, ranged in V-shape, in relief 
against the noon clouds of light smoke-color. Had a capital though 
momentary view of them, and then of their course on and on south- 
east, till gradually fading--(my eyesight yet first-rate for the open air 
and its distances, but I use glasses for reading.) Queer thoughts 
melted into me the two or three minutes or less, seeing these creatures 
cleaving the sky—the spacious, airy realm—even the prevailing 
smoke-gray color everywhere, (no sun shining)—the waters below— 
the rapid flight of the birds, appearing just for a minute—flashing to 
me such a hint of the whole spread of Nature, with her eternal un- 
sophisticated freshness, her never-visited recesses of sea, sky, shore— 
and then disappearing in the distance.” 
One quality, however, saves this passage from being pure 
common-place, viz., its egotism, which makes it offensive. It is 
a fair specimen of the assurance with which the author sets 
forth trite reflections, dressed up in a sledge-hammer style, and 
constantly interrupted by trivial personal parentheses. Here 
is a typical example of Whitman’s literary criticisms, exhibiting 
the same characteristics. It is typical, we should add, in every 
respect but one,—in this instance, the reader can discover 
a definite meaning on the part of the author :— 

“There is, apart from mere intellect, in the make-up of every 
superior human identity, (in its moral completeness, considered as 
ensemble, not for that moral alone, but for the whole being, including 
physique,) a wondrous something that realises without argument, 
frequently without what is called education, (though I think it the 
goal and apex of all education deserving the name)—an intuition 
of the absolute balance, in space and time, of the whole of this 
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multifarious, mad chaos of fraud, frivolity, hoggishness,—this revel 
of fools, and incredible make-believe and general unsettledness we 
call the world ; a soul-sight of that divine clue and unseen thread 
which holds the whole congeries of things, all history and time, and 
all events, however trivial, however momentous, like a Jeash’d dog in 
the hand of the hunter. Such soul-sight and root-centre for the 
mind—mere optimism explains only the surface or fringe of it— 
Carlyle was mostly, perhaps entirely without.” 


In this grandiloquent and verbose passage there is, at any 
rate, avery familiar idea to be found; but we have to confess 
that after careful reading we were unable to detect any definite 
meaning in the majority of Whitman’s literary statements and 
prophecies, even in the cases where he puts a plain question and 
professes to give a direct answer. As this may result from our 
inability to grasp the stupendous forecasts likely to be made by 
a man who calmly informs us that he found the Rocky 
Mountains to be the law of his own poems, we will leave our 
readers to judge between author and critic in a test case. 
Toward the end of Democratic Vistas (of which, by the way, we 
made a careful epitome, in a fruitless effort to follow the author’s 
reasoning), Whitman says:—‘ Repeating our inquiry, what, 
then, do we mean by real literature? especially the democratic 
literature of the future?” ‘This is admirably clear and to the 
point, but hardly has he asked the question before he begins to 
shuffle out of an answer to it. “ Hard questions to meet,” he 
goes on to say, and every succeeding clause takes us further 
from the point. ‘ The clues are inferential, and turn us to the 
past. At best, we can only offer suggestions, comparisons, 
circuits.” Then follows a page anda half of really eloquent 
tribute to the literature of the past, and an apostrophe to its 
great representatives :— 

“Unknown Egyptians, graving hieroglyphs; Hindus, with hymna 
and apothegm and endless epic ; Hebrew prophet, with spirituality, 
as in flashes of lightning; Christ, with bent head, brooding peace 
and love, like a dove; Greek, creating eternal shapes of physical and 
zesthetic proportion ; Roman, lord of satire, the sword, and the codex.’’ 
This is good in itself, but the “circuit” is leading us further 
and further from the answer to the plain question with 
which the author started. When at length the answer does 
‘come, it is as follows (and who will interpret it for us ?) :— 

“Ye powerful and resplendent ones! ye were, in your atmospheres, 
grown not for America, but rather for her foes, the feudal and the 
old—while our genius is democratic and modern. Yet could ye, in- 
‘deed, but breathe your breath of life into our New World’s nostrils— 
not to enslave us, as now, but, for our needs, to breed a spirit like 
your own—perhaps, (dare we to say it ?) to dominate, even destroy, 
what you yourselves have left! On your plane, and no less, but even 
higher and wider, must we mete and measure for to-day and here. 
I demand races of orbic bards, with unconditional uncompromising 
sway. Come forth, sweet democratic despots of the west! 

By points like these, we, in reflection, token what we mean by any 

4and’s or people’s genuine literature.” 
In the regretted absence of the sweet democratic despots of the 
west, we should have been grateful if a little more simple mean- 
ing had come forth from the many pages of discourse like the 
above, which duty has compelled us to peruse. Mr. Stevenson, 
in his charming eulogistic essay, says, ‘‘ Whitman is too clever 
to slip into a succinct formula;” we think it would be truer to 
say that he is far too unenlightened. 

Taken as a whole, however, this volume shows its author in 
‘a pleasanter light than is shed upon him by his “ poems.” The 
personal element in it is more modest, less vulgar; there are 
passages of considerable power and original insight, although 
in most cases his descriptions still depend for their effect more 
upon a catalogue-like exhaustive enumeration, than upon selec- 
tive acumen; and he is occasionally very happy in his epithets. 
But the most interesting parts of the book are those in which he 
really has something to tell; his reminiscenzes of the war and 
his description of the assassination of Lincoln are worth more 
than all his literary prophecies and political rhapsodies put to- 
gether. These “war memoranda” suggest one rather unpleas- 
‘ant question; he seems to have done good service in visiting the 
hospitals and purveying small comforts to the wounded, but 
when we read his enthusiastic account of the young Union sol- 
cdiers who faced death so simply and bravely, and bore their 
fearful sufferings and neglect without a word of complaint, it 
gives us rather a shock to find him saying immediately after- 
wards, “ During the war I possessed the perfection of physical 
health,” and, ‘There has lately been much suffering here from 
heat ; I go around with an umbrella and a fan.” We cannot help 
asking what would have become of the Union if many men in 
the perfection of physical health had contented themselves with 
@n umbrella and a fan and “ diary-jottings,” instead of shoulder- 





ing a musket and giving their lives in silence. And while we 
freely admit the merits we have mentioned, the examination of 
this volume has confirmed us in our conviction of the absence 
of any real and permanent significance in Whitman’s writings, 
It is difficult to escape the belief that much of them has been pro. 
duced with a view to effect. A man who was thoroughly actuated 
by the principles of democratic independence professed by Whit- 
man would hardly have taken from a private letter of Emerson 
the over-generous words, “I greet you at the beginning of a great 
career,” and have flaunted them upon the cover of his book, 
Occasionally he does give us what he terms “a radical utterance 
out of the emotions and the physique,”—a phrase intense in its 
expression, an idea startling in its originality and scope, an 
exhortation or an appeal powerful in its personal directness, but 
this is all. 

But, in the first place, Whitman is ignorant: this book, with 
its scrawled title-page, furnishes abundant evidence that its 
author knows next to nothing of many things which he un. 
hesitatingly exalts or denounces, and that he has no adequate 
conception of many of the problems he so confidently solves, 
He declares his determination to get “away from ligatures, tight 
boots, buttons, and the whole cast-iron civilizee life ;”’ he will have 
“no talk, no bonds, no dress, no books, no manners ;”” he tells ug 
that Grant’s life “ transcends Plutarch,” that “it was a happy 
thought to build the Hudson River railroad right along the 
shore,” (what deadly social sin will Mr. Ruskin think that state- 
ment carries against ?) that “ the time has arrived to essentially 
break down the barriers of form between prose and poetry,” 
that “the Muse of the Prairies, of California, Canada, Texas, 
and of the peaks of Colorado ...... soars to the freer, vast, 
diviner heaven of prose.” What rubbish all this is! His gram- 
mar is constantly faulty, and much more so in his later works 
than in his earlier ones,—a suspicious inversion of the general 
rule. Why should any sane man prevent even his proof-reader 
from correcting blunders like “I do not know as,” and “ who 
they come from”? Unless, too, the reader possesses consider: 
able familiarity with American slang, he will frequently be 
stopped by such expressions as “fetching up,” “scooted,” 
“ derring-do,” “out of kilter.”’ But the English language, even 
when supplemented by the most forcible slang in the world, is 
still unequal to the expression of this man’s thoughts, so that he 
is compelled to employ a large original vocabulary, e.7., “ jetted,” 
“gaggery,” “compaction,” “outcroppage,” “ literatus,” “ ostent,” 
“philosoph,” “to promulge,” and “ memorandize.” Even in 
his own name he perpetuates what was doubtless: his familiar 
title among his fellow-compositors on the old Long Island 
Patriot. Moreover, just as his one successful lyrical poem, 
“ My Captain,” is enough to disprove all his theories of poetry, 
so we have noticed a curious slip, which, though small in itself, 
still tends to show that his outspokenness is an affectation rather 
than a genuine impulse. In describing the scene of wild excite 
ment that followed the assassination of Lincoln, he says that 
the soldiers of the President’s guard charged the audience in 
the theatre, shouting, “ Clear out! clear out! you sons of — 

..... Think of this for a moment: “ no bonds, no manners, 
no fossil-etiquettes,” and then,—* you sons of Sa aevere WS 
even Shakespeare, whom Whitman calls the “tally of feudal- 
ism,” “ offensive to democracy,” or Tennyson, “ lush-ripening” 
and ‘quite sophisticated,” would have ventured to write “ Hell.” 





Whitman’s second prominent characteristic is animalism, 
using the word in no specially bad sense. Not to renew an old 
and unpleasant controversy, we will let the statement pass that 
he has not written anything which is not pure in its intention, 
although whatever the author’s intention may have been, the 
intention of his American publisher is indicated by the announce- 
ment that the new edition of Leaves of Grass ‘contains every 
page, every line, every word attempted to be officially suppressed” 
by the Massachusetts authorities. We will content ourselves 
with describing his characteristic as animalism,—the emphatic 
expression of the simply animal side of human nature. His 
works simply raise again, with greater vehemence, perhaps, but 
with the same shallow views, the once famous cry, “ Retournons 
ila nature!’ If to sit naked on a gate in the sunshine, rubbing 
oneself scarlet with a flesh-brush—a process of which this 
volume contains a detailed account—were in any way symboli¢ 
of human life, then Whitman would be our proper teacher. 
But as far as this “ al fresco physiology” is from being such & 
symbol, so far is Walt Whitman from holding such a position. 
And we have nothing to lose in discarding him; for all the 
radicalism, the love of truth, the independence, the faith im 
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men, in democracy, and in America, which his admirers discover 
in him, is to be found in Emerson in purer, saner, higher form. 


CHURCH AND BRODRIBB'S “LIVY.’* 
History records but few campaigns that are comparable for 
jnterest with those of Hannibal, and fewer still, perhaps, than 
have been painted in colours so brightand enduring. Livy was 
the Macaulay, as Polybins was the Napier, of that memorable 
contest which is commonly called the Second Punic War,—a 
contest which Arnold compares with that which Napoleon 
waged against England. He brackets these mighty struggles 
together, as being the ouly two examples which history affords 
of the highest individual genius being matched against the 
resources and institutions of a great country. It seems to us 
that the cases are not quite analogous. Hannibal, while he 
appears to have been a man quite equal in capacity to Napoleon, 
stands out as a far more interesting figure in history. 
Be this as it may, there can be no doubt that the first half 
of Livy’s third decade, which Messrs. Church aud Brodribb 
have translated, is full of undying interest, and that not merely 
for the striking nature of the events which it recounts, but for 
the admirable way in which those events are recounted. Not, 
indeed, for professors and students of military science; they 
must go elsewhere for the lore which they require, as there is 
nothing of Jomini in Livy. To take a single example, in 
his description of the battle on the Trebia, he places the 
Roman camp on the left bank of that river, aad in 
consequence of this absurdity has to represent Hannibal as 
so paralysed by his own victory that he either perceived 
nothing, or else pretended to perceive nothing, when the de- 
feated Romans crossed the river on rafts in his presence, on the 
night alter the engagement. The Roman camp was on the 
right bank of the Trebia, and it is strange, indeed, that a writer 
who strove so earnestly to realise the scenes which he describes 
as Arnold did should have failed to see that it was. But Livy 
was a writer of a different stamp, and evolved the manceuvre 
which his blunder necessitated with perfect insouciance; and 
hence it is that students who consult his work to learn the 
lessons which campaigns so masterly should teach learn little 
or nothing :— 
“Tuconsulti, abennt, sedemque odere Sibyllae.” 





But in war, as Napoleon insisted, moral force stands to physical 
force in the ratio of three to one, and the moral aspects of 


. Hannibal's immortal struggle are finely brought out by Livy, 


who, as Mr. Church and Mr. Brodribb justly say, had a charm- 
ing and delightful style, which could most skilfully adapt itself 
to the events he was narrating, a hearty sympathy with good- 
ness and virtue, and a fearless truthfulness when there was a 
strong temptation to flattery. These last words may sound 
strange to some who have been taught to think that Livy’s 
picture of * dirus Hannibal” is a grossly unfair one; but in 
the main they are just, and we quote with pleasure some 
further remarks on this subject, from the admirable little essay 
on “Livy and his JZistory,” which is prefixed to this transla- 
tion :— 

“The thonght of Rome’s surpassing greatness, of her almest 
miraculous growth from a very humble beginning, was ever present 
tohismind. This it is, coupled with a remarkably vivid style, which 
gives to his work the charm end interest of which we are all con- 
scious, The trath isthat his History is all the better for having been 
written with a strong patriotic feeling. Ife may have been unfair to 
the great Hannibal, just as many of our own writers find it impos- 
sible to be fair to Napoleon. Still, we believe that, even in such 
cases, when his mind would naturally have a very decided bias, the 
general impression he leaves is not very far wrong. Hannibal, for 
instance, whose very nanic was enough to excite a perfect frenzy of 
hatred in a Roman breast, stands out in the pages of Livy’ as quite 
the greatest figure of the time. ere, at any rate, he has let us see 
the truth, even while he was most z -alously striving to hold up to his 
reader’s admiration the glury and greatness of Rome.” 

As to the way in which Mezsrs. Church and Brodribb have 
translated those eloquent pages in Livy which describe the 
mightiest exploits of the foremost General of all this world, 
there is little to be said, since good wine needs no bush. It was 
not likely that the scholars who have translated Tacitus with 
such brilliant success would fail with an easicr author; and 
failed, of course, they have not. They have succeeded in a 
way which leaves no room for criticism. Always faithful, and 
when consis'ent with English idiom, literal, their translation is 
as nearly perfect as possible,—quite as perfect, we should say, 
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if we regard the readers for whom it has been written. A 
little more brilliancy and force might have been thrown into it, 
had the translators’ object been chiefly to give an unlettered 
Englishman a vivid notion of Livy’s vivid style. But such 
a game as that would have been by no means worth the candle. 
It would have been time ill spent to polish and polish sentences 
in English which, however manipulated, would have failed after 
all to communicate the ineffable charm of Livy’s inimitable- 
style. That charm is really as untransferable as Quintilian’s 
famous description of it (lactea whertas) is untranslateable. But 
the readers for whom this translation has been made will find it, 
as we have intimated, all that they can wish. Itis an excellent 
“crib,” then, some one might object. It is, we should answer, but 
let us distinguish. There are cribs and cribs; and the late Mr. 
Bohn is answerable for some, but by no means all, of the disfavour 
in which some cribs are held in England. Arnold knew what he 
was about when he cried aloud for an honest, straightforward 
“schoolboy” version of any classic. Such cribs are aids to 
scholarship, indeed; and as men are beginning to see, or rather, 
do now see, very plainly that the tortoise-pace at which Latin 
has hitherto been learnt must be changed for something much 
faster, they are the aids which yearly become more popular. 
Macaulay has recorded his method of learning a new language. 
Well, what that excellent crib the Authorised Version of St. 
John’s Gospel was to him that and more this translation might 
be made, by an able schoolmaster, for his pupils. We have no: 
space to point out how, and we say without the faintest hesita- 
tion that the schoolmaster who would discountenance the use of 
a translation like this is not worth his salt. Another use to 
which it might be applied is this. It would really make one of 
the best introductions to Latin prose composition that can be- 
conceived. Ifa persevering student will translate four of five 
sentences every day from this “crib” into Latin, and correct 
them with Livy for his tutor, we will guarantee that at the end 
of a year he will write Latin prose with a facility and correct- 
ness that cannot be learnt from the books of exercise which are 
so much in vogue. If, during the same year, he will read as- 
rapidly as he can the text of these five books, with the aid of 
this translation, and we are contemplating now a fourth- 
form boy—who during the same period will be put on starva- 
tion dies of some thirty of Arnold’s exercises and half a book 
perhaps of Livy—he, that fourth-form boy, will at that same 
year’s end know quite as much Latin as half of the men do who at 
present teach it in England. There is no need, therefore, from 
our point of view—and we make no doubt of its correctness—to 
praise this book. We regard it as a distinct boon to all students 
of Latin literature, and regarding also Latin itself as an indis- 
pensable element in the education of all Englishmen who aspire 
to anything higher than the Three R’s, we do not hesitate to 
say that Messrs. Church and Brodribb, in writing this transla- 
tion, have deserved well of the republic of letters. We conclude 
with au extract, as a specimen of their excellent handiwork ; 
it is the famous description of Hannibal’s winter-quarters in 
Capua :— 

“Then for most of the winter he had his army under cover. 
Often and long had it steeled itself against every human hardship ; 
and of comfort it bad had no trial or experience. And thus the men 
whom no intensity of misery had conquered were now ruined by a 
superfluity of good things and an excess of pleasure ; all the more 
utterly as, from the novelty of their enjoyments, they plunged into 
them so greedily. Sloth, wine, feasting, women, baths, and the 
lounging which, with daily habit, became increasingly attrac- 
tive, so enervated both body and mind, that henceforward it was 
their past victories rather than their present strength which saved 
them. ‘The error of the General was considered by good judges 
of the art of war more fatal than his not having marched instantly 
from the field of Cannae to Rome. Delay on that occasion could be- 
thought only to have deferred victory ; this blunder sacrificed, as it 
seemed, the strength needful for victory. And so, undoubtedly, just 
as if it bad been another army with which he had left Capua, 
Hannibal kept up afterwards none of his old discipline. In fact, 
entanglements with women made many of his men return thither, 
and the moment they began to serve under canvas, and trenching 
and other military duties came upon them, body and spirit alike gave 
way, as if they had been raw recruits. From this time during the 
whole period of the summer campaigns, numbers would steal away 
from the ranks without leave; and it was Capua, and Capua only, 
that was the hiding- place of the deserters.” 





FRENCH PURITANS* 
In spite of the reputed impossibility of “seeing ourselves as 
others see us,” there is always a charm in making the attempt 
to look at ourselves from an outside point of view, and so dis- 
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covering “how it strikes a stranger.” M. Daudet’s last book, 
therefore, deserves to be studied by English people, whether in 
the original or in Mr. Meltzer’s excellent translation, as it shows 
us how the latest form of Protestant—or, far more truly, 
Puritan—fanaticism strikes an intelligent and thoughtful man 
who has not had his senses blunted to religious eccentricities 
by being brought up in the midst of them, as English and 
Americans are. No doubt, an Anglican may reasonably resent 
being told by the curé, in L’Evangéliste, that the Reformed 
Church is, “ Une religion sans discipline, ot tout le monde entre 
comme au moulin, croit ce qu’il veut, peut méme jouer au prétre, 
si cela l'amuse.” “ Aussi, voyez quel gAchis de sectes, de croy- 
ances! ..... Vous avez les Irvingiens ...... les Sabat- 
tistes ...... les Péagers, dont toute la dévotion consiste 4 se 
frapper la poitrine 4 grands coups de poing; [a sect we 
must confess to never having heard of before] les Derbystes, 
rebelles & tout organisation ecclésiastique...... les Métho- 
distes, les Wesleyens, les Mormons, les Anabaptistes, les 
Hurleurs, les Trembleurs...... Quoi encore?” We may, 
indeed, repeat, “ What more?” and hold resolutely that 
between ourselves and many of the sects named above there is 
a deep gulf; but there can be no doubt that to the eyes of a 
foreigner, and especially of a Roman Catholic, the gulf is but a 
small one, and in this humiliating classification we do but 
“ see ourselves as others see us.’ 

The whole plot of the book turns upon the alleged existence 
of a small Puritan sect in Paris, started and dominated, ap- 
parently, by one woman, and holding much the same tenets and 
doctrines as what M. Daudet calls “ L’Armée du Salut” in 
England. We may as well say at once that our feelings towards 
the Salvation Army and its French counterpart are very much 
those of a man who is compelled to have constantly before his 
eyes a coarse and degrading caricature of a face which he has 
loved and honoured from infancy; but we are unwilling to 
believe that the “ Army” can ever have descended to such 
practices as the “ Evangelists” are accused of, and we must 
think that much of what M. Daudet alleges of them is only 
part of a “roman parisien,” as he calls his work. This sense 
of caricature throughout rather spoils the power of the book; 
in the most really impressive scenes a certain feeling of unreality 
steals in, one cannot help thinking it isa bad dream, from which 
one will soon waken, and perhaps the most prominent idea left 
on one’s mind at the end is the time-honoured,—“ Et, surtout, 
mon ami, point de zéle!” Nevertheless, some of the minor 
scenes in the book can hardly be surpassed in tenderness and 
pathos ; and we only grieve that these so soon disappear, before 
the baneful influence of “1’Evangéliste.” 

Jeanne Autheman and Eline Ebsen are the heroines of 
the story. The former, daughter of a wealthy Lyons 
merchant, is, we are told, of a “race emportée et froide, au 
caractére de volonté et de mélancolique exaltation.” Mother- 
less, and left to the charge of an old aunt, “ d’un protestantisme 
€troit, exagéré, noyé de menues pratiques,” the aunt’s teaching 
finds congenial soil in Jeanne, who grows up beautiful and 
delicate, intensely earnest in her narrow views, and longing to 
devote herself to religious work for life. Engaged at eighteen 
to a young Genevese missionary, the delightful prospect of 
sharing his labour absorbs all her ideas; she is really attached 
to her future husband, and would probably have played a noble 
part as a missionary’s wife, and found a safe outlet for her 
energies in some heathen land; but her father loses all his 
money, the marriage is broken off by the young missionary’s 
mother, and the romance of Jeanne’s life is over. Soured and 
embittered by this blow, her religicn becomes a matter entirely 
of head without heart, and her marriage to a wealthy Jewish 
banker who worships her, and whom she accepts simply for his 
money, opens the door to all her wildest dreams of evangelising 
the world. Her husband, one of her earliest converts, makes 
no difficulties, and Jeanne, taking as her motto, “Une femme 
a perdu le monde, une femme le sauvera,” starts on her 
ambitious career. Disgusted by the worldly, irreligious lives 
going on all round her, realising intensely, “‘ What sball it 
profit a man,if he gain the whole world, and lose his own 
soul?” Jeanne can see only one way by which this salvation 
may be made certain,—utter abandonment of all home and 
family ties, and missionary work in various parts of the world, 
backed up by the Autheman gold. Her powerful will and 
intense faith in herself produce a small number of converts, 
who as soon as they are converted all appear to adopt “ un long 
flottant waterproof” as their invariable costume, and who of 





a 
course encourage her in her views, so that by degrees the 
Christian ideal of self-renunciation becomes an insane asceticj 
in which Jeanne herself is one of the leaders. Eline Ebsen jy 
the daughter of poor parents ; her father gone before her birth, 
she has been loved and cared for all her life by her mother ang 
grandmother, the latter just dead when the story opens. Eling 
and her mother live happily together, Madame Ebsen devoted to 
her daughter, and Eline working contentedly as a daily gover. 
ness. Like Jeanne, she has had a romance in her life, which 
the impossibility of leaving her mother and grandmother hag 
destroyed ; and now she has consented to marry a man who hag 
never touched her heart, but for whose motherless children she 
has an intense affection. Full of a passionate mysticism, to which 
her cold, Swedish Lutheranism gives her no outlet, full of all the 
heroic enthusiasm of early youth, and of feelings and ideas 
utterly uncomprehendel by those round her, Eline is at 
critical period of her life and only eighteen years old when 
Jeanne Autheman sets her powerful will upon winning her, and 
little by little draws her into her net. Of course, the attraction 
to Eline is the idea of self-abnegation and devotion to the 
Saviour which is the one thread of truth running through 
Madame Autheman’s gloomy creed, illustrating the fact, so 
well expressed by Tennyson, that,— 

“A lie which is half a truth is ever the blackest of lies. 
A lie which is all a lie may be met and fought with outright, 
But a lie which is part a truth is a harder matter to fight.” 

The steps by which Eline is led to forsake her home, become one 
of the “Evangélistes,’ and break her mother’s and fiancé's 
hearts, are too long and too painful to be dwelt upon here, 
besides having a savour of impossibility about them, as, 
indeed, the author seems to have felt, when he has recourse to 
belladonna and nux vomica to explain some of Eline’s doings 
She goes, and the frantic mother exhausts herself in efforts to 
rescue her; but on every hand the wealth and power of the 
Authemans defeat her, and her story is, not unnaturally, treated 
as a “roman d’Anne Radcliffe.” By the way, we never saw that 
celebrated romancer mentioned by her Christian name before. The 
first lawyer in Paris dismisses her story with the half cynical, 
half tender, and wholly French sentiment, “ ‘Toutes les méres sont 
martyres,”’ and the only person who raises a voice on her behalf 
is the old preacher and orator Aussandon, who relates her story 
from the pulpit to a large audience, including Madame Authe- 
man herself, and winds up with words which we give at length 
in the original, for their truth, as well as beauty :— 

“Dien bon, Dicn de charité, de pitié, de justice, pasteur d’ hommes 
et d’étoiles, vois quelle caricature ils font de ta Civinité travestie sur 
leur image. Qnoiqne tn les aies reniés et maudits du haut de ton 
Sermon sur la Montagne, l’orgueil des faux proplidtes et des marchands 
de miracles commet toujours des crimes enton Nom. J.eurs mensonges 
enveloppent d'un brouillard ta religion de Jumiére. C’est pourquoi 
ton vieux pasteur, chargé d’ans et déj\ rentré dans la nuit ot l'on 
se recueille et se tait, remonte en chaire aujourd’hui pour denoncer 
ces attentats 4 la conscience chrétiemne, et faire entendre 4 nouveau 
ta malédiction : ‘Retircz-vous de moi; je ne vous ai jamais connus. ” 
Aussandon is disgraced and silenced, and an attempt, which, howe 
ever, fails, is made to put Madame Ebsen into a lunatic asylum. 
The suicide of Autheman, who has always suffered from a 
loathsome disease, and has been slowly discovering that his 
wife is absolutely indifferent to him, turns the tide of public 
sympathy (the cause of the suicide being unknown) towards 
Jeanne. Madame Ebsen is forgotten, and lives on alone and 
sorrowful, until one day Eline unexpectedly returns to her. 
This is the moment for which the poor mother has so longed, 
never realising that the separation between her and her child is 
one of heart, net only of place, and that nothing can reunite those 
so separated. It does dawn upon her by degrees that, as she 
writes to Lorie Dufresne, “ C’est mon enfant, et ea n’est plus 
mon enfant;” but she adds immediately, “et, pourtant, je ne 
perds pas tout espoir de guérir ma fille de cette afreuse 
maladie de ne plus aimer rien; c'est une affaire de temps 
et de tendresse.” The tenderness is there, but the time 
is, purposely, not allowed her. Eline is summoned away to 
carry on “the work ” elsewhere, and the mother and child part, 
it is implied, for ever. With this final blow the book closes, 
and this ending has been so long inevitable, that it is 
a relief when the axe has fallen and the worst has come. 
French people, to our shame be it spoken, seem always to have 
more sympathy with parental feelings than we have, and the 
whole episode of Madame Ebsen’s devotion to her child and het 
anguish over the separation is intensely touching, in its simple 
truth to nature. 

We regret that want of space prevents our commenting 
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farther on other parts of the story, or on the characters who 
prighten it by the keen humour with which they are 
sketched; but it would require pages of quotation to set 
pefore the reader the amusing yet touching story of Lorie 
Dufresne, with his wife and children; or Henriette Briss, the 
ex-Sister, with her hopeless muddle-headedness and her efforts 
at being “ pratique ”; or the excellent husband and wife Romain 
and Sylvanire; or the “ orateur funébre,” Magnabos, &c. Anne 
de Beuil, we admit, we don’t believe in, and are delighted that 
we see 80 little of her. We almost owe Mr. Meltzer an apology 
for not having made our quotations from his translation, which 
js a most exceptionally good one, indeed the culy translation 
from the French we have ever seen which it is a pleasure to 
read; but we can conscientiously recommend it, or the original, 
4o such readers as care for a powerful and telling study of a 
melancholy phase of religion “ falsely so called.” 


AMERICAN LIBERTY AND CONSTITUTIONALISM.* 

AreaTER interest attaches to the methods, spirit, and style of 

the writers of these two volumes than to any fresh facts they 

have discovered, or any original theories they propound. In his 

preface, indeed, Mr. Sterne admits that when he was asked to 

write a popular book on the Constitution of the United States, 

the first inquiry that occurred to him was “ whether, in the mul- 

tiplicity of works on this, as on every other conceivable subject 

touching large popular interests, there is any room to say some- 

thing novel, or to put into a novel form the old matter which has 

been said and written over and over again by abler tongues and 

pens.” If Mr. Scott does not say the same thing in the much 

more remarkable work which he has written, he implies as much 

in the abundant foot-notes which give his authorities for every 

statement he makes, from the historians and special pleaders of 
the hour, back to that eminent combination of the practical poli- 

tician and the theorist whom, with a quaint, cloister dignity, 

he persists in styling ‘‘ Mr. Burke.” Both works are original— 
and even then they are original only to a limited extent—in 

so far as they contemplate the history of the United States 

in its ante-Independence and post-Independence periods 
from the evolutionary stand-point. Mr. Sterne speaks of 
what he has done as “a sketch of the Constitution of 
the United States as it stands in text and as it is in- 
terpreted by the Supreme Court, accompanied by a history 
of the political controversies which resulted in the formation of 
and changes in that instrument, together with the presentation 

of the actual situation of political parties and questions, which, 
in their turn, may produce constitutional changes.” In fact, 
as treated by Mr. Sterne, American constitutionalism is at once 
the result of past evolution and material for the evolution of the 
future. Mr. Scott does not, it is true, concern himself with the 
American history of the future, or even with the history of the 
Union, since its place as a nation was definitively recognised. 
But his essay is cast in almost ostentatiously Spencerian lines. 
It seeks todisclose the plan of development contained in the history 
of colonial life in America. We are further told, in what is now 
the orthodox fashion, that there were three eras in that develop- 
ment,—the era of constitutional development in England ; the 
era of State development in America; and the era of constitu- 
tional development in America. The “ motives” of these eras 
are also revealed; that of the first being freedom of conscience, 
that of the second the development of tribal institutions, and 
that of the third, the longing for popular sovereignty. T'inally, 
it is set forth that “throughout this trilogy glowed the spirit of 
liberty, which in the final stage became fierce, and crowned its 
long task by giving to our people political, religious, and per- 
sonal freedom, guaranteed by constitution.” 

Mr. Sterne’s work is a conscientious performance of the handy- 
manual kind, and does not pretend to be anything more. The 
first four chapters deal with the Constitution of the Union, the 
Legislative Department, the Executive Power, and the Judicial 
Power; and as the original articles of Confederation and Con- 
stitution, and the supplements which were made to them in the 
course of time, are given in an appendix, this portion of the 
book will be found very valuable for reference purposes. The 
Temaining chapters treat of the post-constitutional history of 
the Union—Mr. Sterne’s narrative of the Civil War is rather 
Scrappy—the changes and development of the State constitu- 
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tion, and current questions productive of changes in the Con- 
stitution of the Union generally. Mr. Sterne has nothing fresh 
to say on the political corruptions, the Civil-Service jobbery, 
and the like, that, to observers like Mr. Spencer, constitute the 
element of danger in the magnificent American prospect. He 
attributes them, as everybody has been doing for the last 
quarter of a century, to the apathy of the cultured and moneyed 
classes in the Union. This reminds us, however, of ashrewd re- 
mark which appears in one of the volumes of essays and addresses 
that have come from the pen of the present Governor of Madras. 
Referring to the popular opinion that government should be 
vested in intellect and property, he says so it should, if only 
intellect and property were perfect. Property must be far from 
perfect in the United States, when those who hold it give 
themselves up to the worship of millions, and what is far 
worse, of millionaires. Culture, too, must be far from perfect 
on the moral side when it leads to apathy, isolation, coterie 
cynicism, and a disinclination to take some part in the public 
life,—which in the eyes of the author of Natural Religion is 
synonymous with irreligion, and in the eyes of all thoughtful 
people is a form of irreligion. The hope for the future of 
America lies not so much in the possibility of the moneyed and 
leisured forming a ring against the jobbers and place-hunters, 
as in the probability of their yet rising to a thorough apprecia- 
tion of all their own responsibilities and obligations, in their 
struggling, in fact, after perfection, in the religious, New- 
Testament sense. One word as to Mr. Sterne’s style. It is 
clear, but rather too ostentatiously adapted to the under- 
standing of that personal or rather third-personal power in 
modern democratic life who used to be described as “ the 
ordinary reader,’ but is now coming to be known as “the 
plain man.” Sucha style is apt to defeat the purpose of the 
writer who affects it. Thus a phrase like “a monetary question 
which has been unfortunately muddled in the United States by 
demagoguery ” has three faults. Its meaning is far from clear, 
it is long to clumsiness, and it is far from pretty. 


Of Mr. Eben Greenough Scott we confess not to have heard, 
until we read his work on the development of liberty in the 
American Colonies ; and, possibly, it is his first important effort 
in literature. If so, we sincerely hope it will not be his last. 
It looks like the production of a man of the modern and mellowed 
New-England type, serious, and yet imaginative, who, having 
leisure on his hands, has devoted it to studying and reflecting 
on the carly history of his country in the light of modern ideas. 
He is the master of arich and vigorous style, not altogether free, 
however, from that literary weakness of the cloister, a proneness 
to over-compression. A single quotation will show our mean- 
ing. Speaking of Roger Williams, the remarkable man who 
founded Rhode Island State, and who anticipated by more than 
two centuries both the Liberation and Aborigines Protection 
Societies of our own day, Mr. Scott says :—‘* His mind was active 
and clear, and he reasoned well; he had studied hard, and was 
learned; he had thought much, and was a man of opinions; he 
had sought light, and had convictions; he was ambitious, reso- 
lute, courageous, and of inflexible will; he had winning manners, 
and being of an amiable, sociable disposition, was born to per- 
suade men. Yet the first thing he did was to set them against 
him.” There is power here, but it is the power that strives to put 
a quartinto a pint measure. Mr. Scott is happiest in his short 
characterisations. We have never seen a better description of 
clever, audacious, unscrupulous Charles Townshend than “a 
political rufiler.” 

We have already explained the plan and given the funda- 
mental ideas, of Mr. Scott’s work. For the rest, it may be fairly 
described as a sermon of the old-fashioned and eloquent Scotch 
sort, having for its text Burke’s declaration, in his speech 
on conciliation with America, that liberty there was made 
fierce by six capital causes,—descent, the colonial forms 
of government, religion in the Northern provinces, manners in 
the Southern, education, and remoteness of situation. Mr. Scott 
deals with all these capital causes in detail, and we may say at 
once that we have never seen this subject treated so ex- 
haustively by a writer who is, above all things, readable. The 
chapters on “Religion in the Northern Provinces,” “ Manners 
in the Southern,” and “ Education,” are exceptionally good. 
The most original portion of Mr. Scott’s work is that in which 
he sets forth the commercial relations of the colonies to the 
mother-country and to each other—the Act of Navigation and 
the Acts of Trade—as among the con-causes of the American 
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James Otis, a remarkable but little known man, who seems 
to have been to John Adams very much what Adam Smith 
was to the younger Pitt. Books of this kind make various 
impressions on the reader, of which, as a rule, one sur- 
vives the others. The enduring impression, in the present 
instance, is that of the township, as the essential strength 
of the political organisation of New England. ‘ The Govern- 
ment of France,”’ says De Tocqueville, “ sends its agents to the 
commune; in America, the township sends its agents to the 
Government.” In differentiating between French and American 
constitutionalism, we have not yet got beyond De Tocqueville, 
as in differentiating between English and American constitu- 
tionalism we have not yet got beyond Bagehot. 





MEDLZVAL AGRICULTURE AND COMMERCE IN 
ENGLAND.* 

Ont of the charms of living in an old country like England 
is to be found in the wealth of antiquarian interest, often, 
it is true, of a very humble kind, with which every nook 
and cranny of the land abounds. Many persons realise 
that they are connected with the past,—or, indeed, seem 
conscious that they have had any ancestors more remote 
than their grandfathers—only when they visit an ancient 
battle-field or the scene of some celebrated event, clamber over 
the ruins of hoary castle or abbey, or tread the aisles of one of 
our lovely cathedrals. But to the thoughtful mind there is 
always a lively interest in trying to read those records of a 
less pretentious character which are to be found on every hand, 
and in endeavouring to recall what were the ways and methods 
of the “rude forefathers of the hamlet,” and what were their 
labours and pursuits. They, in times long past, frequented in 
their daily life the scenes of our present homes, their eyes beheld 
the same general features and outlines of the country that our 
eyes mark to-day, they saw the sun rise above and watched him 
set below the horizon which to-day is ours, and they tilled and 
cultivated the very fields we know. The roads we travel were 
used by them, they strolled by the same foot-pathways which 
thread our copses and skirt our fields, bargained at the 
fairs and markets which are still held among us, and wor- 
shipped, married, and were given in marriage in the grey 
old churches yet standing in our midst, and in whose shadow 
they were laid to rest. It is well for us to grasp the fact that 
our social life is absolutely continuous with theirs, and to recog- 
nise that they were, as are we, actual links in the unbroken 
chain which binds the ages together. As Professor Rogers 
says, in the preface to his fourth volume,— 

“The economical history of England is as important as the study of 
legal antiquities, of diplomatic intrigues, and of military campaigns. 
I cannot but recognise that some indications of progress have been 
made in the acceptance of such a view about the proper functions of 
history. Nor do I fail to see that, since the date of my earlier 
volumes, there has been a growing disposition to test economical con- 
clusions by the evidence of facts, and to avoid the temptation of 
arriving at general inferences from hy pothetical and even imaginative 
postulates. I do not doubt that at no remote period all history which 
has neglected the study of the people, and all political economy 
which has disdained the correcticn of its conclusions by the evidence 
which facts supply, will be cast aside as incomplete and even 
valueless.”’ 

It is to the history of England from its social and economical 
side that this great and laborious work forms so valuable a con- 
tribution. An interval of no fewer than sixteen years has 
passed between the appearance of the first two volumes, which 
comprised the period from the year 1259 to the end of the 
fourteenth century, and the publication of the third and 
fourth, wherein the history is continued during the 
fifteenth and the greater part of the sixteenth centuries. 
Following the same lines in the construction of these two 
volumes as were taken with the first and second, Professor 
Rogers has given us one volume of pure statistics, and in the 
other a commentary thereupon. In the third volume we find, 
arranged under their respective headings, in yearly tables, the 
prices of hundreds of articles of produce, manufacture, and com- 
merce, of carriage, and of many kinds of labour, with the locality 
where such prices prevailed. These tables have been derived 
chiefly from the accounts preserved in the Colleges of Oxford 
and Cambridge, and from the documents deposited in the Record 
Office. Their compilation has involved almost incredible labour, 
* peculiarly wearisome, very costly, and frequently disappoint- 





* A History of Aoviculture and Prices in England, from the Year after the 
Oxford Parliament (1259), to the Commencement of the Continental War (1793). By 
James E. Thorold Rogers, M.P, Vols. III. and 1V. Oxford: Printed at the 
Clarendon Press. 1882, 





a 
ing,” the whole of which has been personally undertaken by 
Professor Rogers, who, unassisted, has “‘ consulted at least 
documents, some barren, but most supplying a link in the chaiy 
of evidence.” But the general reader might wander yg} 
among these enormous masses of figures, were it not for the. 
guidance of the fourth volume, in whose pages their real signi. 
ficance is made clear. Here we are treated to a Series of 
chapters, analytical and explanatory, on such subjects ag the 
distribution of wealth in England, agriculture in the fifteenthang 
sixteenth centuries, the cost of carriage, and the purchasing power 
of wages; and the masterly way in which Professor 
handles his facts, and clothes the dry bones of his statistieg with 
flesh, is well worthy of admiration. THe also gives tables ¢ 
average prices for each year, and for each decade of the perigg 
under review, viz., from the year 1400 to 1582; and also for the 
first 140 and the last 42 years of the term. This is render 
advisable and necessary, owing to the enormous rise in prigg 
consequent on the shameless depreciation of the currency by 
Henry VIII. 

The fifteenth century opened favourably for the labouring anj 
artizan classes, whose numbers had been so thinned by thy 
Black Death that, in spite of all statutes to the contrary, th 
price of labour was high, whilst the cost of living wag very 
moderate. We read that,— 


“Obnoxious and intrusive sectaries were punished with fire ang 
faggot, there was no zeal, hardly any character, no learning at all,ng 
history beyond the battles of the kites and the crows ; but there wag 
solid, substantial, unbroken prosperity. The fifteenth century and the 
early years of the sixteenth, were the golden age of the English hug 
bandman, the artisan, and the labourer. The war of succession 
was as distant in its incidents, and it seemed to be in its effects, ay 
summer lightning. Even those who took part in the broil, when ou 
of the battle, were safe.”’ 

In all his researches among thousands of documents, penned 
whilst the Wars of the Roses were raging, Professor Roger 
says he has only found two allusions to current events. This 
fully confirms the accounts of Philip de Comines, and other 
contemporary historians. The Black Death had one indiredt 
effect, which lasted for some sixty years, in bringing in the 
system of stock and farm leasing; but early in the fifteenth 
century, land, with the exception of that held by corporations, 
was usually let “on short leases, and, as a rule, at low and 
almost fixed rents,” to capitalist farmers, who found their own 
stock, whilst the landowner became simply landlord, living on 
his rents. To avoid the loss of their estates, except by voluntary 
alienation, the nobles who fought in the Civil Wars, taking 
advantage of the statute De Donis, commonly entailed them; 
aud this practice, coupled with primogeniture, was disastrous 
to younger sons, who, whilst the ancestor had farmed his om 
land, had shared his personalty, but now found themselves 
portionless. But the new class of yeomen gathered wealth, and 
bought land, the value of which rose gréatly, though rents were 
inelastic. The art of agriculture was stationary during the 
whole period of 324 years comprised in Professor Rogers's fou 
volumes. - Most of its operations during the fifteenth and six 
teenth centuries are touched upon in the chapter on the “Con 
dition of Agriculture ;” and it is not difficult, after reading thes 
pages, wherein free use is made of Fitzherbert’s Book of Hus 
bandry, to realise the manner of living, and the daily labours 
the yeoman of the time. 


Both horses and oxen were used on the land; wheat, barley, 
oats, rye, and beans and peas were grown. The medieval 
farmer was entirely dependent on his hay and straw for the 
winter-keep of his stock, for there were no winter roots, and the 
hay was only the produce of native grasses, artificial grasses 
being unknown for 300 years longer. Cattle and sheep wer 
fattened in summer, and killed at its close, and their flesh salted 
for winter use; for few could be kept in condition, save at great 
expense, through the winter months. The old song of “ Summer 
is y-cumin in,” meant much more in those days than it doesit 
ours; the return of spring and summer meant a return to fresh 
meat and fresh vegetable diet. Onions, garlic, and mustard were 
grown, but the profusion of garden produce of the present day 
was quite unknown, and food, though abundant, was coarse, and 
wantinginvariety. Professor Rogers has noted only one instant 
of the purchase of a } 1b. of “ cabeche” seed in 1458, by King’s 
College, Cambridge, at the enormous rate of 4s. per pound, 
this was probably an experiment. The cultivation of the hop 
was introduced from the Low Countries early in the sixteenth 
century, and somewhat later sheep-farming began to take the 
place of agriculture, and was a subject of complaint and d 
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6 
legislation. “The practice appears to have arisen from two 
causes,—the deficiency of capital, owing to the general im- 

yerishment of the country, and the high prices of wool.” 
In 1532, some flockmasters had 20,000, 6,000, or 5,000 
sheep, and it was enacted that in future no one should 
have more than 2,000. Wheat and rye from the Baltic 
qere imported in quantity sufficient to attract the notice 
of the Legislature, so that the English farmer was exposed to 
competition in corn whilst he had the practical monopoly of the 
woo! market. As a consequence, land was laid down in grass, 
and vast enclosures were made from the common field; and it 
was this practice, and the injury done to the poor by depriving 
them of their curtilages, that were the chief cause of Ket’s 
rebellion in 1549, which is “remarkable as being the last 
attempt which English labourers have made to secure what they 
pelieved to be justice by force of arms.” Poultry and geese 
were everywhere reared, and must have been very welcome 
luxuries in winter. The price was low, a capon or a goose 
averaging 4d. during the fifteenth century. It should be noted, 
though the remark is a trite one, that a low money-value by no 
means indicates cheapness, which is relative to prices then 
current, and cannot be compared with the prices of to-day. The 
purchasing power of money in the fifteenth century was extremely 
great, The average price of an ox was 18s., of a good saddle- 
horse, 55s., whilst wheat average] 53. 7}d., and oats 2s. ld.a 
quarter ; but the wages of an ordinary labourer were barely 4d. 
aday, and the rent of arable land did not exceed 6d. an acre. 
The yield was very small—not more than a fourth of that of 
the present day—and it may be put down that the average 
yield of wheat was not over seven bushels to the acre. When, 
in 1544, the debasement of the coinage began, a notable but 
variable rise was effected in every commodity but one, the ex- 
ception being glass, the manufacture of which had been greatly 
improved. ‘Taking the average price of the first 140 years as 
unity, the rise in the price of provisions was 2°71, but the price 
of labour rose only 1°62, a difference which sufficiently explains 
the evil times that fell on the peasant. The golden era was 


past :-— 

“From the epoch of Henry’s death, the degradation of the English 

jabourer begins. For nearly three centuries, the artisan suffered with 
the peasant ; that is, as long as the combination laws impeded the crea- 
tion of those labour partnerships which we call Trade Unions. But the 
condition of the farm labourer has gone on from bad to worse, has 
become more hopeless. The best and most capable of them have 
fled from their traditional occupation, and at the time at which I am 
writing (1881), as I foresaw when I wrote the last words of my first 
volume, sixteen years ago, the agricultural problem in England is not 
the adjustment of local burdens, or the arbitration of rent, or the 
revival of confidence in those who put capital into land; but it is 
assuredly the recall of the agricultural labourer to effective and 
hopeful industry. It is a striking illustration of the fact that 
economical history has no break in its chain of causes, that we are 
still engaged with a problem which had its remote but certain 
beginnings in the wantonness of Henry VIII., and in the rapacity of 
that aristocratic camarilla of adventurers which he planted round 
the throne of his infant son.’’ 
The artisan and the mechanic flourished during the fifteenth 
century, and the early part of the sixteenth. Wages were good, 
and the hours of work short; indeed, the swmmum bonum of 
the British workman, eight hours a day, seems to have been at- 
tained. The houses and habits of the people at this period were 
extremely filthy. Life in the middle-ages must have been full 
of constant alarm from plague and pestilence, and the only 
wonder is that the Black Death ever ceased its ravages. In the 
large towns especially, the want of sanitary arrangements 
caused fearful mortality, and there can be no doubt that their 
populations, like that of London in the eighteenth century, were 
kept up solely by immigration from the country districts. The 
history of the “Rise and Progress of Personal and Domestic 
Cleanliness” has yet to be written, but it is suggestive of the 
customs of the time that one lotriz does all the washing at 
New and All Soul’s Colleges, Oxford, and “her remuneration 
at the latter society does not seem to denote very hard work.” 

Judging from the low rates for carriage, and the long jour- 
heys performed in one day on horseback and by carts, the roads 
must have been excellent, for the custom of attending fairs and 
markets and going on pilgrimages made it needful that roads 
should be well maintained, besides which, the corporations and 
monastic orders held widely-scattered estates, and these had to 
be visited ; nor was it until after the dissolution of the Monasteries 
that the roads went out of repair. “It was clearly the interest 
of those who possessed these scattered properties, to have the 
Communications between them as regular and easy as possible. 





The worst English roads were those of the Georges, such as 
are commented on by Smollett; and they were, perhaps, all the 
worse because the country party had contrived to shift the cost 
of repairing them from their own rents on to the purse of the 
traveller.” 

We have touched but lightly on a very few of the topics dis- 
cussed by Professor Rogers. Those who find interest in the 
annals of the daily life of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
will search these volumes for themselves. There is sometimes 
a tendency to repetition, in most cases excusable, in some 
advantageous, though it was hardly necessary to tell us three 
times within as many pages that sand and brass-dust were used 
by our ancestors for drying their ink. To the student of 
history, the facts collected in Volume III. will be found invalu- 
able, even if all Professor Rogers’s inferences are not agreed with, 
whilst the general reader who is so fortunate as to come across 
them will find a vast amount of entertainment and instruction 
in the commentative chapters of the fourth volume. 





MARY STUART'S “APOLOGIA.”’* 

Mr. Stevenson has no need to apologise for offering this work 
to the public. The information it contains is, as he truly says, 
both new and important, and the evidence is that of a witness 
who has, indeed, “ something to say on an interesting question ” 
which is yet, in the opinion of a faithful few, an undecided 
one. For the witness is no other than Mary Stuart herself, 
and Nau’s fragmentary narrative is in reality a portion of what 
she intended to be her Apologia. Claude Nau de la Boisseliére 
was a Lorrainer, and naturally, therefore, attached to the House 
of Guise. He passed from the service of the Cardinal de Guise 
to that of the Queen of Scots in 1575, probably still a young man— 
Mr. Stevenson tells us nothing concerning his age—and remained 
with her up to the abduction of Chartley in 1586. He had studied 
and practised law, was a fair accountant, and a good linguist, 
possessing, what was in those days a rare accomplishment for a 
foreigner, a thorough knowledge of English. There can be little 
doubt that he was the author of the narrative, and as little that 
the narrative itself was mainly taken down from the Queen’s own 
lips. The narrative, or rather the fragment we possess, which 
has long lain unnoticed among the treasures of the Cottonian 
Library, deals with the history of the years intervening between 
the death of Rizzio and the removal of Mary Stuart from Car- 
lisle to Bolton Castle, in Yorkshire, in 1568, with some scant 
notices of events in the years 1569 and 1570. The principal 
occurrences recorded in it are the murder of Darnley, the 
marriage with Bothwell, the imprisonment in Lochleven Castle, 
and the famous escape from that stronghold, so graphically told 
in Scott’s Abbot. The narrative was certainly composed after 
the death of Bothwell, in 1578, and probably not long before the 
seizure of Mary’s papers at Chartley. 

Mr. Stevenson has supplemented the work of Nau with notes 
and illustrations drawn from various sources, and has added 
several appendices, containing translations of documents pre- 
served among tke secret archives of the Vatican. But these 
hardly prove more than that the Queen’s story as told in the 
narrative was pretty much the same as that which her defenders 
had allalong presented tothe world. On the principal points in 
the indictment brought against her by her contemporaries and 
by posterity, the author offers scarcely any rebutting evidence 
stronger than her own assertions, which can in nowise be regarded 
as proofs. And, as we shall presently attempt to show, the 
narrative itself not only charges her accusers with a treachery 
infinitely more incredible in its diabolical wickedness than what 
they ascribed to Mary, but by its general tone, and to some 
extent by positive statements, tends to confirm their case. 

The assassination of Darnley, justly characterised by Mr. 
Froude as belonging to that rare class of incidents which, like 
the murder of Caesar, have touched the interests of the entire 
educated world, was the turning-point in the Queen of Scots’ 
career, from which, deserted by her good angel, her course of 
life and conduct was one of uninterrupted descent. Without 
directly asserting the innocence of Bothwell—in one passage, 
indeed, his guilt seems to be distinctly implied—the narrative on 
the whole tends to his exculpation. It asserts that the Earl 
justified himself in full Parliament, and records the Queen’s 
persuasion that “ he was entirely cleared of the crime laid to his 
charge;” while a little further on, it is more positively stated 





* The History of Mary Stewart, from the Murder of Riccio until her Flight into 
England. By Claude Nau, her Secretary. Now first printed, from the Original 
Manuscript, with Papers from the Seeret Archives of the Vatican, &c. Edited, 
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that it was “ settled (by the Lords of the Council) that Both- 
well should be accused of Darnley’s murder,” under “ pretext of 
avenging the late King’s death;” and that this “ was done by 
the advice of Secretary Lethington (Maitland), with whom 
Bothwell was on bad terms.” But it is impossible to read the 
following very remarkable passage in the narrative without feel- 
ing convinced that Mary must have had, from the beginning, at 
the very least a shrewd guess as to the authorship of the 
crime :— 

“That very night [February 9th-10th, 1566], as her Majesty was 

about to leave the King, she met Paris, Lord Bothwell’s valet-de- 
chambre, and noticing that his face was all blackened with gun- 
powder, she exclaimed, in the hearing of many of the lords, jnst as 
she was mounting her horse (to return to Holyrood, to assist at the 
wedding-feast cf her servant Sebastian), ‘Jesu, Paris, how begrimed 
you are!’ At this he turned very red.” 
No one doubts Bothwell's guilt at the present day, and no one, 
probably, doubted it at the time. It is incredible that Mary 
Stuart, even if no accessory before or after the fact to her 
husband’s murder, could have doubted it in 1586, and the tone 
of the narrative, which throughout aims at the exculpation of 
Bothwell, not merely furnishes an argument against its truthful- 
ness, but raises a strong presumption that the peculiarly 
fiendish treachery she ascribes to her accusers was a late crea- 
tion of her own brain, a mere count, and an ill-conceived one, 
in a plea of defence :— 

“Their plan,” she says, “ was this,—to persuade her to marry the 
Earl of Bothwell, so that they migkt charge her with being in the 
plot against her late husband, and a consenting party to his death. 
This they did shortly after, appealing to the fact that she had married 
the murderer.” 

The absurdity of this plea is made manifest by the narrative 
itself. The one object, we are told, of the Lords was the usurpa- 
tion of the Crown, planned before Murray’s departure, which 
had preceded the murder. With this special object, it is added, 
Bothwell had gained them over to his side—they are previously 
stated to have pressed him upon the Queen as “a man of reso- 
lution, well adapted to rule”’—some through friendship, others 
through fear, and “ having thus secured their help and advice,” 
seized the Queen’s person, in order to compel her consent to a 
marriage. ‘The marriage, then, was forced on by Bothwell, not 
urged by way of persuasion by the Lords. Or if Bothwell con- 
spired with the Lords to bring it about, in order to prove Mary’s 
complicity in Darnley’s murder, he effected the latter object only 
at the expense of a practical admission of his own guilt. Lastly, 
the moment the marriage was accomplished, pursues the narra- 
tive, the Lords turned round upon Bothwell, and charged him 
with the crime, the sole result of which accusation, if successful, 
would have been the undoing of the very work they had combined 
to accomplish, and the restoration of Mary to independence. Both- 
well,as we have already mentioned, is tenderly treated throughout 
the narrative. The abduction on the Stirling road is mentioned 
with the faintest blame. ‘The party opposed to him, although 
it comprised many of those who “ persuaded” the Queen to 
marry him, is described as actuated simply by jealousy of his 
rapid promotion, and by disgust at his want of inclination to 
‘put himself to much trouble to gain the good-will of those 
with whom he associated.” The promotion, again, was the 
spontaneous act of the unfortunate and infatuated woman; at 
all events, the narrative makes it clear that it was not pressed 
upon her by any party in the State, and that Bothwell was in 
no position to compel it. 
than on account of the elevation they, or many of them, are 
said to have conspired to bring about, is not hinted at. At 
Carberry Hill it is admitted that his cause was warmly espoused 
by Mary, who refused to give him up to the Lords, and it is 
expressly stated that it was only through her entreaties that he 
reluctantly left the field, and practically abandoned her to her fate. 
Not a single phrase or sentence, not a single expression in the 
narrative betrays the least resentment against the man who, 
after a violent abduction and imprisonment of his Sovereign, is 
alleged to have compelled her consent to a marriage which only 
a few days previously she had absolutely refused to give, and 
which cost her both crown and kingdom. On the whole, it is 
impossible not to see in this apologia of Mary Stuart a moral 
confirmation of the authenticity of the celebrated Casket Letters, 
to which, by the way, no allusion whatever is made from the first 
to the last page of the volume. 
Of her life at Lochleven and of her escape some details are 
given which are new to history, and this portion of the narra- 
tive is full of dramatic interest, too full, perhaps, to be entirely 


That his enemies hated him otherwise | 
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fact that shortly after her arrival, somewhere about July 
1567, the Queen gave birth to twins, the issue of Bothwel, 
which were still-born. The account of her escape from Holy. 
rood after Rizzio’s murder is equally graphic, and some 
of the incidents narrated, especially in connection with the 
subsequent interviews with the Lords and with Darnley, affog 
a striking picture of the coarseness and brutality of the times, 

One more criticism, and we must take leave of this interestiy 
and in some respects valuable book. Nau’s fragment beging ay 
follows :— 

“ Foys ils avoient mis la main & l’ceuvre, il fallait parachever, g 
tous ne vouloient se mectre au hazard de leurs vies, d’autant quills 
estoient trop avant, pour reculer.’’ 

Mr. Stevenson’s version is :— 

“As for themselves, as they had begun the business, they mag 

needs finish it. Even if all persons would not risk their lives, they 
had at leust gone too far to recede. .... .” 
But surely the point of the passage is here missed. The proper 
translation seems to be,— Since they had begun the business, 
they must needs finish it, if they did not all wish to put their 
lives in peril; all the more so, in that they had gone too far to 
recede,” &e. 
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The French Revolution, 1789-1795. By Bertha Meriton Gardiner, 
(Longmans.)—The adult reader of this volume, the latest of the 
‘‘Epochs of Modern History,” will do well to bear the fact in ming 
that the series was, at least originally, intended not for such as he, 
but for advanced pupils in schools. The period of which Mrs. Gar. 
diner treats—if, indeed, it should not be styled a tragic episode 
rather than a period—has been so much left to the psychologist on 
a large scale, the moralist, the rhetorician, the prose-poet, and 
the scientific historian, that we are as yet hardly prepared 
for a calm and almost painfully matter-of-fact narrative of it 
adapted to the intelligence of boys and girls of sixteen. Mrs. 
Gardiner is, perhaps, a little too anxious to put the Revolu 
tion in “plain collar, and cuffs to match.’ She has probably no 
sympathy with the magnificent deshabillé of Carlyle; at all events, 
it is rather ominous that in her preface she should make no mention 
of him, while she acknowledges her obligations to Michelet, Lonis 
Blanc, Von Sybel, and Taine, and even to such less-known writers 
as Francisque Mége and Mortimer Ternaux. But we cannot have 
everything in a history of the French Revolation—at all events, yet 
—and we ought to be content with the fact that Mrs. Gardiner sup- 
plies us with a great deal,_-impartiality, method, clearness of state- 
ment, caution in judgment. Seldom, if ever, even in much larger 
and more imposing works, has there been given, at least to 
the English public, a better narrative of the events that led 
up to the Revolution. In the course of four pages (pp. 13-17), 
we have the differences in doctrine between the Voltaireans, the 
Encyclopedists, the Economists, and the Rousseauists stated witha 
precision and even a fullness quite sufficient for all practical purposes. 
Mrs. Gardiner’s representation of the aims of and the essential 
differences, between the leading Revolutionary chiefs is marked by 
scrupulous fairness. The few words in which she traces the con- 
nection between the doctrines of Rousseau and the fanaticism of St. 
Just, who, had he lived, would probably have superseded Robespierre, 
since he excelled him in moral force, will compare favourably, even in 
point of lucidity, with what Mr. John Morley has so admirably said on 
the same subject. 

Eberhard ; or, the Mystery of Rathsbeck. By Katherine Clive. 
(Tinsley Brothers.)—The author of this grotesque story deserves, 
some credit for the originality of her plot and for the industry 
she has displayed in the development of it, though certainly for 
nothing else. It is a new thing to mix up the fortunes of English 
girls of the ordinary middle-class type with those of German students 
—‘‘Herr Pastors” and “Herr Professors’”—who speak dubious 
English, and are susceptible in the extreme. This very Irish-stew of 
love and examinations, and the “ mystery ’’ which forms the centre 
of it, are all so absurd indeed as to suggest that there may be 
in them that truth which is stranger than even nineteenth-century 
fiction. There is one character in the story, Frialein Schwarzkopf, 
who keeps a German educational establishment at Rathsbeck, and who. 
is so odious from beginning to end that we cannot help thinking her 
portrait must have been drawn from life; it is quite superflaous on 
the part of the author to tell us that “never yet had the lightning: 
flame of glorious, God-given thought flashed through her.” If Miss 
Clive would concentrate her energy and enthusiasm on some simple 
plot, give up soaring into “prose-poetry,” eschew digressions and 
marks of exclamation, and have no literary dealings with “ youog 
tradeswomen of rather questionable character,” she would do much 
better as a novelist than she has done in Eberhard, 

















































trustworthy. One of the most curious revelations made is the 
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orrespondence of the late Dr. Samuel Hibbert Ware, 
By Mrs. Hibbert Ware. (Cornish, Manchester.) —The late Dr. Hibbert 
7 was well known in Edinburgh and Manchester as a worthy 
bere ] man, an antiquarian, and a geologist; and even as the 
pi of “ The Philosophy of Apparitions’? and “History of the 
ll of Manchester,” he deserved something in the shape of a 


The Life and C 


= phical notice. But a brief and modest memoir, telling the 
poe an honourable but uneventful career, would have been far 


more to the point than the bulky volume, swollen out with but 
slightly interesting letters, which is due to the affection and perhaps 
also to the cacoethes scribendi of his daughter-in-law, who, as she is 
careful to inform us, is “the youngest daughter of the late Duncan 
Stewart, Esq., author of ‘A Practical Arabic Grammar,’ published 
by Parker, of London.” Mrs. Ware means well, however, and tells 
us some interesting things in the coarse of her narrative. We have 
found the first chapters of this book, relating to the Manchester of a 
hundred years ago, the most curious. A cook could then be had for 
£5 a year, and the annual rent paid for his dwelling-house by Titus 
libbert, a well-to-do man of business, was £20. Verily, tempora 
mutantur ! 

Friends and Lovers, by Annie Thomas (White), contains a really 
wonderful number of valgar characters, who use language worthy of 
them. Among them area Lord Charldale, who is, till about the last page 
of the story, a habitual drunkard, and endeavours to get through a 
marriage ceremony ina state of intoxication; a Lord Timerton, who 
foams and fumes, and has a habit of breaking out on his wife with 
“what the deuce;” and a Lady Victoria Gardiner, who has a “ gay 
and débonnaire way of kicking her heels over all social traces,’’ has a 
little “ bijou nest” at Barnes, styled ‘“‘ The Keg,” and writes of a couple 
about to be married that they are “‘ greedy beasts.” Even the better- 
hearted among Mrs. Cudlip’s “ Friends and Lovers ”—the Dons, and 
the Trixies, and the Sylvertres—might well be a little more refined in 
speech and motive. The plot of the story is poor, and the characters 
do not bustle about with as much animation as this author gener- 
ally endows her marionnettes with. Altogether, she has probably 
never written more hurriedly, or to less purpose. 

The New Biblical Atlas and Scripture Gazetteer. (Religious Tract 
Society).—This atlas, the maps of which are the work of W. and A. 
K. Johnston, is designed as a companion to Dr. E. P. Barrow’s 
Biblical Geography. The maps are sixteen in number, and supply all 
that is needed, not only for a popular, but even for a close knowledge 
of the subject. We may note, as one that gives details, that we do 
not remember to have seen 80 conveniently represented before ‘ The 
Sea of Galilee.” 

The Marriage in Cana in Galilee. By Hugh Macmillan, D.D. (Mac- 
millan and Co.)—Dr. Macmillan expounds the circumstances of this 
miracle with much care, with a good-sense and asound judgment that 
are but rarely at fault, and with some happy iliustrations supplied by his 
knowledge of natural processes. It is almost inevitable that a writer 
dealing in this way with a single subject should sometimes find 
in the narrative, or the language in which it is told, more than is 
really there. Dr. Macmillan is not quite free from this fault; but 
on the whole, he is eminently sensible and moderate. We would 
especially select for notice the admirable treatment of the total- 
abstinence question, as it touches upon the incident (Dr. Macmillan, 
however, somewhat minimises the force of uebveddcr, “ When men 
have well drunk”), the remarks on the evidential use of miracles, 
andon miracles in general. From the latter we may give a brief 
extract :— 

“T know nothing more comforting, among all the doubts and 
anxieties caused by the recent discoveries and speculations of 
science, than the suggestions which arise from the fact that our 
Lord’s first miracle was wrought in such a quiet, unobtrusive, natural 
way, that it seemed to most of those present an ordinary occurrence. 
What thongh science is showing to us more and more clearly that 
God is working in Nature by uniformitarian methods, and not by 
cataclysms and abrupt transitions! What though it should reduce 
the field of the miraculous, and bring much of what we thought were 
the wonders of God’s special and supernatural dispensations within 
the cycle of natural law ? Such a conclusion, could it be satisfactorily 
established, ought not to shake the faith of any one in God’s direct 
administration, or in any of the great verities of his revealed truth.” 

Juvenal, Persius, Martial, and Catullus ; an Experiment in Trans- 
lation. By W. F. Shaw, M.A. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)— 
Prose translations, Mr. Shaw thinks, are not attractive, and trans- 
lations in rhymed verse are seldom faithful. The third course is to 
give verse that shall not be rhymed. Hence the present attempt, 
which seeks to utilise for the purpose the metre of “‘ Hiawatha.’’ Now, 
this metre has a certain “fatal facility’ about it. A little practice 
can enable one almost to talk in it; but like all easy metres, it is very 
difficult to write well, and we cannot think that Mr. Shaw has over- 
come this difficulty. We shall take a specimen at random :— 


“' This is how your fancied patron 
Will avoid doing anything for you, 
He will tell you he’s no time left 
For your public recitations, 

As he’s now himself a poet, 
Greater e’en than Homer but for 
Prejudice in ant'quity’s favour.”* 


Here the second and the seventh lines are wholly out of rhythm. 
But, however well Mr. Shaw might write the metre, it would not suit 
the dignified verse of Juvenal. Dignity, indeed, is wholly wanting 
to this experiment, and it must be said to have failed altogether. 
Martial is better suited to the purpose, and though we cannot con- 
gratulate Mr. Shaw on a success, we willingly allow that some of his 
work is passable. Here is an epigram (viii.) :— 


* What a nuisance is old Enctus, 
With his fine old plate! I’d rather 
Eat off plain Saguntine platters ; 
Oh! how very flat the wine gets 
While he’s praising the decanter ; 
This vas great Laomedon’s goblet, 
And for it Apollo built the 
Walls of Troy ; for this old punch-bowl 
Rho cus battled with the Lapithae ; 
How it suffered in th’ encounter! 
This cup’s sa d to have been Nestor’s, 
Tiow his thumb has rubbed the dove on’t ! 
There’s the bowl in whic& Achilles 
Had his grog mixed strong; and here's the 
Loving cup in which sweet Dido, 
At the banquet given to Aeneas, 
Drank to Bitias; when you’ve done your 
Best to admire this old silver, 
Y: u'll have wine quite up to keeping, 
Mere Astyanax out of Priam.” 


Some of these lines are sadly halting, but the effect of the whole 
is passable. The last line will be probably unintelligible to most 
readers. The original is, “In Priamicyathis Astyanacta bibes.” This 
is hard to put into good English, though the meaning is plain enough 
that the liquor was, indeed, a “ petit vin.’ The subtlety of allusion 
in the Latin,— 

** Hic seyphus est in quo misceri jussit amicis 

Largius Macides vividiusque merum,” 
where the reference is to the,— 
“* MelCova 3) kpntijpa, Mevoitiov vie, xabiora, 

Zwpdrepov 5e Képae,”’ 
of “Iliad” ix., 202-3 (the embassy to Achilles) is wholly lost in Mr. 
Shaw’s somewhat vulgar rendering. 


Novets.—Pretty Miss Neville. By B. M. Croker. 3 vols. (Tinsley 
Brothers.)—The first volume of this novel relates the sayings and 
doings of the heroine while she is living at her Irish home, and was a 
very plain-looking hoyden. In the second volume she is transported 
to India, and blooms out into the ‘‘ Pretty Miss Neville ’’ who supplies 
a title to the story. In her hoyden stage she has been engaged to 
her consin, the heir of her grandfather’s estate, and this engagement 
is the source of no little complication when she enters upon her career 
as a beauty at an Indian station. On the whole, we prefer the Irish 
scenes, to the Indian; but both are described with much liveliness, 
and make sufficiently good reading. The story is told in the auto- 
biographical form, a form which it is not easy to manage well. The 
author contends with this difficulty successfully, and is always natural 
and easy. Some of her characters, especially the old colonel and his 
wife, who give Miss Neville her Indian home, are very pleasantly 
drawn, So is the lively Mrs. Vane, who plays the part of a chorus, aud 
accompanies the action of the story with admirable comment and ad- 
vice. A Maid Called Barbara, By Catharine Childar. 3 vols. (Hurst 
and Blackett.)—Miss Childar has certainly succeeded in making her 
heroine an attractive young person, who keeps the sympathies of a 
reader, even when she takes the perilous step of losing her heart to a 
second lover while she is still engaged to the first. The autkor, indeed, 
shows no little skill in the management of this part of her tale. 
There is real dignity and pathos in the story of her heroine at this 
crisis of her life. She has just written the letter that dismisses her 
lover; then comes the news of his dangerous illness, caught while he 
is attending on the sick, and she isin an agony of self-reproach. She 
finds that a lucky accident has delayed the despatch of the letter, 
and she regards the incident as a divine help to making effective her 
repentance. We shall not spoil Miss Childar’s story by revealing its 
plot any further. Let it suffice to say that things are brought round, 
though not without some ingeniously contrived suspense, to what they 
should be. The story is a good one, and it is well told. The 
scenes in Florence, with the picture of the life of the English 
colony there, are particularly good. The writer, too, gives frequent 
proof of a gift of quiet humour. The only fault that we are dis- 
posed to find in the book is one which springs from the conventional 
necessity of lengthening it into three volumes. There is a little too 
much of it; things are putin which might well have been spared,— 
e.g.,@ quite general description of sunrise, @ propos of nothing in par- 
ticular, in Vol. II., p. 161. But there is nothing which will seriously 
interfere with a reader’s pleasure. Miss Standish and By the Bay 
of Naples. By A. E. N. Bewicke. 3 vols. (F. V. White and Co.)— 
There is nothing remarkable in the first of these two stories. It is 
fairly well told, and sufficiently interesting. But is not Miss Bewicke 
a little confused, when she gets to speak of women’s rights and 
wrongs? ‘Think, Marian,’’ cries her heroine, “ of the women strug-, 
gling to earn a living for their children, and unable, because of the 
Factory Acts!’ She denounces, it will be seen, laws which were 
made in the interests of women, because they were not able, it was 
thought, to take care of themselves under a system of free con- 











tract, This is intelligible enough. It is the theory, we suppose, of 
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the advanced advocates of women’s rights. But it is surely 
most unreasonable to go on, as the heroine does, and clamour for all 
kinds of protection for women, for protection even against the in- 
equalities of natural law. The other story is, we are bound to say, 
of a most objectionable kind. The plot turns upon the hideous com- 
plication of a man in love with the daughter of a woman whom he has 
seduced. Miss Bewicke doubtless thinks to serve high moral ends by 
introducing these horrors; but she is making a grievous mistake. 
David Easterbrook: an Oxford Story. By Tregelles Polkinghorne. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.)—What can prompt a writer who, to all 
appearance, knows very little of Oxford, to write an “ Oxford story ” ? 
He goes astray in things great and small. The present writer has 
dined in many college halls, but he never saw in any one of them the 
“beer bottles”? which the hero saw, among many elements of con- 
fusion, at his first visit to the hall of his own college. Further, the 
present writer knows something of University discipline, but he never 
heard of Professors making reports, either favourable or unfavourable, 
to the Heads of Colleges about the progress of Undergraduates. The 
whole story is crude in colouring. As a story, in fact, it is of very 
small merit indeed. The writer shows at his best when he becomes 
rhetorical. In chapter xxi., for instance, there is writing of some 
force about the predominance of evil in the world. 

We have received:—A Treatise on Navigation, for the use of 
students, by J. Merrifield, LL.D., head master of the Navigation 
School, Plymouth; Helps for Latin Students, by W. T. Jeffcott and 
G. J. Tossell. (Longmans, Green, and Co.)—Outlines of Sermons on 
the Old Testament, an addition to the “Clerical Library ;” A Popular 
Introduction to the New Testament, by J. R. Lumby, D.D., Norrisian 
Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—The 
Religious Feeling, a study for faith, by the Rev. Newman Smyth, 
D.D.; Christ the Way, and other Sermons, by the Rev. A. Fiirst, D.D. 
(Dickinson.)—Wimbledon, Putney, and Barnes (T. F. Unwin), an 
addition to the Unwin series of half-holiday handbooks and guides to 
rambles round London.—In the Country, essays by the Rey. M. G. 
Watkins, M.A. (Satchell and Co.)—The Epistle to the Hebrews, in 
Greek and English, with critical and explanatory notes, by F. Rendall, 
A.M. (Macmillan and Co.)—A new edition of Reminiscences of an 
Old Bohemian. (Tinsley Brothers.)—Kalos, by a Fellow of the Royal 
College of Surgeons (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.), a treatise on the 
so-called scientific culture of personal beauty and the cure of 
ugliness.—New editions of D’Anvers’s Handbooks of Elementary Art, 
—“ Painting the Old Masters ;” “ Painting, Modern ;” “ Architecture ;” 
and “Sculpture.” (S. Low and Co.) 

We have received from Messrs. Pither and Co. (Mortimer Street) 
a rather clever and successful caricature of Mr. Irving as Benedict ; 
and a less successful one of Mr. Bancroft as Captain Hawtrey, in 
Caste. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
—— 


Abbott (T. K.), Elements of Logic, 12mo .............. Kninakavsane (Longman & Co.) 
Bates (W.), The Maclise Portrait Gallery, 8vo (Chatto & Windus) 
Britton (J. J.), Lay of the Lady Ida, and other Poems, 12mo_ ...(Remington) 
Bulwer (Lytton), Paul Clifford, cr 8V0 .............006 ScaAeRCnubmciwanende (W. Scott 
Carey (R. N.), Barbara Heathcote’s Trial, 1 vol. cr 8vo (Bentley 
Country Gentleman (The), and the Church of England, &c., cr 8vo (Bickers 
Every Boy’s Annual, 1884, royal 8vo (Routledge) 
Farrer (G.), Miscellaneous Poems, cr 8vo.. ....(Partridge) 
Fate of the Children of Lir, 12mo ....(Gill & Son) 
Fox (J.), The Book of Martyrs, cr 8vo... wa 

Frith wal? Life’s Eventide, &., 12m0................068 wane 

Gardiner (S. R.), History of England, Vol. 2, cr 8vo .........( 

Harris (R.), Mr. Bumpkins, cr 8V0 ........0.00-s00 pean tas cebiseseasen (Stevens & Sons 
Hawthorne (N.), Works, Vols. 7 and 8, cr 8vo.........(C, K. Paul & Co.)—each 7 
Isys (C.), An Angler’s Strange Experience, 4to (S. Low & Co.) 
Kinsey (A.), Full Course of Exercises in Articulation, cr 8vo ...(W. H. Allen) 
Little Pinafore’s Scrap-book, 4to ............ akscae ends sukbecaesese She ....(B. O!'lendorff) 
Macgregor (J. L. L.), Organisation and Valuation of Forests, &c....(Wyman) 
5 roy (M.), Once More, Cr 8V0 .........scerseseeccsseseeceees psvesenepanancen (Bentley) 
Malden (H. E.), Vienna, 1683, &., cr 8vo AC. K. Paul & Co.) 
Marshall (Mrs. J.), Handel (Great Musicians), cr 8vo ............(8. Low & Co.) 
Murray (D. o} By the Gate of the Sea, 2 vols. cr 8vo (Chatto & Windus) 
Murray (D. C.), Val Strange, a Story, 1 vol. cr 8vo (Chatto & Windus) 
Peile (C.), Law, &c., of Discovery in the Supreme Court of Justice (Stevens) 
Pollock (W. H.), The Paradox of Acting, cr 8vo (Chatto & Windus) 
Scott (G. F. E.), Theodora, and other Poems, cr 8vo.........(C. K. Paul & Co.) 
Shakespeare’s Works, Vol. 10, 12mo . K, Paul & Co.) 6/ 
Spenser’s Poems, with Notes by Lucy Harrison, 12mo ...........4...-+ (Bentley) 3/6 
Starkweather (G. B.), The Law of Sex, 8vo (Churchill) 16/0 
Turner (E. F.), The Daties of Solicitor to Client, &c., 8vo ...(Ste vens & Sons) 10/6 
Wale (B. B.), The Ministry of the Beautiful, cr 8vo ........... ipveawel (Partridge) 3/6 
Wood (J. G.), Fourth Natural History Reader, 12mo (Isbister) 1/6 
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UBLIC MEETING in SUPPORT of LORD RIPON’S 
INDIAN POLICY, at the MEMORIAL HALL, Farringdon Street, on 
MONDAY NEXT, July 23rd, at 8.30, Sir JOHN B. PHEAR in the Chair. 
The Meeting will be addressed by Members of Parliament, Anglo-Indian officials, 
and natives of India, 


HE BRITISH INDIA COMMITTEE Invite Persons 
Desirous of Expressing their Approval of LORD RIPON’S INDIAN POLICY 
to send their Names to the undersigned, 31 Southampton St., Strand.—HODGSON 
PRATT, Chairman, protem. The following Names have, among many others, been 
received :—Lord Lawrence; Sir Charles Trevelyan, Bart., K.C.B.; Sir Arthur 
Hobhouse, Q.0., K.C.S.I.; Sir W. Wedderburn, Bart.; Sir George Campbell, 
K.C.8.1I., M.P.; Professor Bryce, Esq., M.P.; W. E. Briggs, Esq., M.P.; George 
Palmer, Esq., M.P.; Colonel R. Osborn; Major John Harris, R.E.; Major 
Evans Bell; A. Sconce, Esq., B.C.S.; H. J. S. Cotton, Esq., B.0.S. ; C. C. Macrae, 
Esq., F.AS. ; Wyllie, Esq., B.C.S.; Professor Max Miiller, LL.D. ; Professor 
W. Markby, LL.D., B.O.S.; Sir Charles Hobhouse, Bart.; Robert Cust, B.C.S ; 
Major-General Cripps; R. H. W. Dunlop, Esq., C.B.; Samuel Laing, Esq., M.P. ; 
Sir John B. Phear; John Webster, Esq., LL.D., M.P.; James E, Thorold Rogers, 
Esq., M.P.; W. Martin Wood, Esq., (late of Bombay.) 








—————___ 
To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 


not later than 12 a.m, on Friday. 
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The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr 
Nilsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 
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| . 
All PATTERNS POST FREE. | & Gheshaa Hone, } REGENT STREET, y, 


JAPANESE | FOR DADOS, WALLS, AND sou 
LEATHER 
PAPERS. 





WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN §) 
From 153 per piece. TURN 


C. HINDLEY and SONg 
290 to 294 484 OXFORD STREET, ¥, 





“PURE, COOLING, and 
REFRESHING; deserves pre. 
ference over other mineral 
waters.’—Dr. Lorinser, Im 
perial Hos., Vienna. 


ANNUAL SALE, 
10,000,000. 


Whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and gives, 
pleasing fragrance to the breath. It is by far the 


| best 
TOOTH POWDER, 


and contains no mineral acid or gritty substanog, 
Ask anywhere for 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
the or‘ginal and only genuine. 


SPECULATION AND INVESTMEN? 
IN STOCKS AND SHARES. 


WITH A MINIMUM RISK. 


EXPLANATORY BOOK, JUST PUBLISHED, GRATIS AND POST FREE, 
ON APPLICATION. 


APOLLINARIS. 


“THE QUEEN OF 
TABLE WATERS.” | 








ROWLANDS’ 


ODONTO 








Operators in Stock-Exchange Securities should test this System, 
by which Lance Prorits are realised, and the possibility of 
Loss is reduced to a Minimum. 
READ OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Special Weekly & Monthly Report sent regularly, on application, 
W. GUTTERIDGE and CO., Sworn Brokers, 


Drapers’ Gardens, Throgmorton Street, E.C. 





SPECTACLES v. BLINDNESS. 


Win nage 3 can only be perfectly adju ted by those having a thorough 
knowledge of the anatomy of the eye, combined with optical experience.” 


E have the highest Medical Authorities, confirmed by daily 
experience, that imperfect glasses, together with the haphazard plan of 

selection generally employed by the meve vendor, is the cause of most cases 
blindness and defective vision. Sir JULIUS BENEDICT writes :—‘I have triad 
the principal Opticians in London without success, but the spectacles you haw 
adapted suit admirably. The clearness of your glasses, as compared with ot! 
is really surprising.”” The Rev. Profesor W. A. Hale, M.A. Cantab., 2 Minf 
Gardens, West Kensington Park, writes:—‘‘ The Spectacles are perfect, 
a most decided boon. I had occasion on Monday to write to Lord —, aad 
took the opportunity to mention your nme, and the wonderful power o 
your Spectacles.” Dr. Bird, Chelmsford, writes :—I could not have believed it 
possible that my sight could have been so much improved and relieved at a 
(82). I can now read the smallest type, although suffering from cataract on 
right eye.” Testimonials from Earl and Countess Lindsay ; F. D. Dixon Hartland, 
Esq., M.P.; the Venerable Archdeacon Palmer, Clifton ; Rev. Mother Abbess, St 
Mary’s Abbey, Mill Hill, Hendon; ©. J. Alford, Esq., Gas Light and 
Company, Horseferry Road, Westminster, &c. Mr. HENRY LAURAN 
F.8.8., Oculist Optician, 39 OLD BOND STRERT, W. (late 3 Endsleigh Gardens, 
Euston Square), PERSONALLY adapts his Improved Spectacles daily (Saturdays 
excepted), from ten to five. Special arrangements are made for Invalids 
others unable to wait on Mr. Laurance. Pamphlets—‘ Spectacles, their Use aud 
Abuse,” post free. City Branch—6 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE. 





ELHI MEDICAL MISSION (S.P.G.)—Established 1867, 
—The First Female Medical Mission begun in India. 

The Delhi and South Punjab Mission of the 8.P.G. carries on its work among 
over 3,000,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 
and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By training native agents. (2) By 
philanthropical agencies, of which the most important is medical work amoug 
women and children. (3) By day and night schools for boys and young meh 
with 1,535 pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 792 pupils. (5) By divid the 
city and country into districts, giving each a systematic parochial organisa’ 
for both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical Mission attended 12; 
cases, with an average of 121 sick attended daily. Owing to the growth of the 
the Missionaries are responsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and above 
grants from the Society and Government. 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the Medical Mission in_particulah 
will be gladly received and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOO!, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER (Delhi); or by Rev." 
C. BROMHEAD, Kensington Palace, W. 
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—. OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS RINITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, | ATURAL SCIENCE—A 


in WATER-COLOURS. 
The NINETY-NINTH EXHIBITION is now OPEN, 
5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 6. Admission, 1s. 
Catalogue, 1s. ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


OYAL INSTITUTE of PAINTERS 
in WATER-COLOURS, Piccadilly, W. 
The SIXTY-FIFTH EXHIBITION is now OPEN, 
























ONS, a Loan Collection of the Works of the late 
T, W. President W. L. Leitch. Admission, from 10 to 
a. 6, 1s. Illustrated Catalogues, 1s. 
— ra hl 
HE COUNCILof FIRTH COLLEGE, 
ind Sheffield, INTEND to APPOINT a PRINCI- 
Tes PAL who shall also be Professor in the Faculty of 
“es Setpplicants are requested to state which of the 
following Chairs they would desire to occupy, Mathe- 
matics, Physics, Mechanical Engineering, Geology and 
Mi ivespecially desirable that the Principal should 
have sympathy with the development Of Technical 
Instruction in its direct bearing upon the industries 
——— 9% of the district. The Salary will be £500 per annum, 
gives 9 with half the fees of his own classes. . : 
The Council will only make the appointment in 
far the BB event of suitable Candidates presenting themselves. 
Candidates are requested to give full particulars 
concerning age, experience, and any Academical dis- 
tinction they may have gained, together with any 
stances, other information likely to affect the decision cf the 
Council. The names of three Gentlemen to whom 
references may be made should be given, but no 
Testimonials need be sent unless they are asked for. 
Applications to be sent on or before the 28th day of 
nly next, to ENSOR DRURY, 
aE Registrar. 
EN? Firth College, Sheffield, June 26th, 1883. 
“ UEEN ELIZABETH’S GRAMMAR 


SCHOOL, KINGSTON-ON-THAMES. 
The HEAD MASTERSHIP of this School 
having become VACANT, by the retirement of the 
Rev. W. Rigg, the GOVERNORS will proceed to 
ELECT a MASTER in his place in AUGUST next. 
Candidates, who must be Graduates of some 
University, are requested to forward their Applica- 


 FREB, 













ystem, tions, accompanied by copies of testimonials, on or 
é before Saturday, August llth, to the undersigned, 
lity of i from whom printed particulars of the tenure, duties, 


and emoluments of the Office may be procured. The 
Head Master will be required to commence his 
duties at the beginning of next Michaelmas Term. 
(Signed), F. GOULD, Kingston-on-Thames, 
Chairman of the Governors. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE of 
WALES, ABERYSTWYTH. 

The COUNCIL will proceed forthwith to the 

ELECTION of a PROFESSOR of LOGIC and MEN- 

TAL and MORAL PHILOSOPHY. Salary, £250. 

Candidates are requested to send testimonials to the 





cation, 


















. Hon. Secretaries, Lonsdale Chambers, 27 Chancery 
». ee — ae ayn sort — 15th. bho er 
ormation may be obtained from the Principal, at 
horough the College. -n ° 
. J. EVANS, 2 sahaet 
7 daily LEWIS MORRIS, 5 Hon. Secretaries. 
plan of July 10th, 1883. a 
an SCHOLARSHIPS. 
om hare Bate COLLEGE, BATH. 
- ot! 
Minfi PRESIDENT. 
set, His Grace the DUKE of CLEVELAND, K.G. 
7 Heap Master.—T. W. DUNN, Esq., M.A. 
rwor of Hoyorary SEcRETARY. — Colonel HARBORD. 
lieved it FOUR or MORE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
my for Competition, on September 18th and 20th next, 
t on from £25 to £50, to be increased to £85 in case of a 
ar Scholar who may need it. 
ness, Sts owance for age in the case of younger boys. 
d Coke idates from a distance can be provided for. 
,ANOB, s additional Boarding-house (Rev. W. E. 
tardens, fam Sherwood’s) will open Next ‘Term. 
turdays ° 
ids and SKITES, Godalming (formerly a 
Use and y Charterhouse B.arding-house).—C. 8. JERRAM, 
ae Wore. Coll., Oxon., RECEIVES TEN BOYS to 
— PREPARED for the Public Schools. 
| 1867, OUGHBOROUGH GIRLS’ 
GRAN AR SCHOO L, 9 Roel g pre 
: among . ~The Ven. the Archdeacon of Leicester. 
towns This Endowed School gives a thorouzh and com- 
(2) By Prehensive Education. It is a centre for the Cam- 
- among atidge Examination. Fees, £40 to £44 per 
ng mel) mau. 


For Prospectus, app'y to the HEAD MISTRESS. 


Gizus’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
Bradford, Yorkshire. 

Funds Head Mistress—Miss STOCKER. 

Pm echo the amount of £410 per annum available 





ticular, “ai larships at the Universities. School Fees, 12 

Oe Highiicn —— er aunum. gy one 11 

v. We ’ nningham; Principal, Miss ARPE. 
Next TERM begins SEPTEMBER 18th. 








Stratford-on-Avon. 
Heap Master.—RICHARD F. CURRY, M.A. 

There is a Classical and a Modern Side. 
. An experienced Master is provided for every twelve 

Oys. 

Two Fore'gn Masters for French and German. 

Special preparation for all Competitive Examina- 
ticns, and for the Universities. 

School Chapel and detached Sanatorium. 

Every boy is taught to swim. 

Inclusive terms, 60-70 guineas. 

Apply to the HEAD MASTER. 


JNTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.— 
‘4 TRINITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, Stratford-on- 
Avon, 
OFFERED for COMPETITION on SEPTEMBER 7th, 
to Boys under 14, Candidates will be boarded at 
the School during the Examination.—Apply to the 
HEAD MASTER. 
M. 
e Coll, Oxford, PREPARES BOYS unrer 
Fourteen for ETON, WINCHESTER, &c. Country 
honse, close to the 
from any town. Healthy situation and good air. 
Sixteen Pupils taken. Terms, £159 and £135.— 











Apply to A. M. HEATHCOTE, Esq., Woolley Green, | 


near Romsey. 


IGHER EDUCATION of WOMEN. 
SOMERVILLE HALL, OXFORD. 
PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL. 

Rey. J. PERCIVAL, President of Trinity College. 
PRINCIPAL OF THE Hatt. 
Miss M. SHAW - LEFEVRE. 





The ordinary charges for board and l-dg'ng are | 


from twenty to twenty-two guineas per Term, the 
Terms corresponding generally to those of University 
residen“e, 


Two Exhibitions, tenable at the Hall, will be | 


awarded after Examinatio:1 in Octeber next :—(1.) 


The Clothworke:s’ Exhibition of £35 a year for | 


three years. (2.) An Exhibition of £25 a year for 


two years. 


Names of Candidates should be sent in before | 


OCTOBER Isr to the Principal, 

Farther information respecting the regulations of 
the Hall and Courses of Lectures may be obtained by 
app ication to the PRINCIPAL. 

ALVERN COLLEGE, 
LIMITED. 
Heap Mastrer—Rev. C. T. CRUTTWELL, M.A. 


NEXT TERM COMMENCES FRIDAY, September | 


21st. New Boys to arrive September 20th. Entrance 
Examination, Septemb:r 21st, at 9 a.m. 
Apply to E. B. SCALLON, Esq., M.A., Secretary. 
N 


Brieutro 





PrincrpAL.—Rev. T. HAYES BELCHER, M.A., 
Queen’s College, Oxford. 
J. NEWTON, M.A, 


Vice-PrincrpaL.—Rev. 

St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

The Colleze has a Junior Department and a Junior 
House for Boys under 13. 


Houses at moderate as well as at higher rentals | 


can be obtained in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the College. 
The NEXT TERM will commence on FRIDAY, 


September 21st. 
F.W. MADDEN, M.R.A.5., 


Secretary. 
S17: DAVID’S COLLEGE, 
b LAMPETER. (The Central University College 
of Wales ; Empowered to confer Degrees in Arts and 
Theology, and Affiliated to the Universities of Oxford 

and Cambridge.) 
An additional CLASSICAL LECTURER will » 
th. 





required for the year beginning on September 2 
Minimum stipend, £120 per annum, with furnished 
rooms in Cellege. Vacations, five months. Lach 
candidate to send in six testimonials, with references, 
on or before August 11th. 

Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


VQLIZABETH 
U GUERNSEY. 





COLLEGE, 


PREPARATION fvr Civil Service, Army, Wool- 


wich, and the Universities. 
NEXT TERM commences SEPTEMBER 18¢b. 


HE GRANGE, BUXTON, DERBY- 
SHIRE.—BOARDING-SCHOOL for LADIES, 
conductei by Miss GEVDES. Indian Chi'dren would 
here find a bright, happy home. Ladies wi-hfal to 
prepare for the Higher University Examinations 
received. 


RS. LAWRENCE, FEAREGG 

HOUSE, WIMBLEDON PARK, has Vacanci~s 

for Two Resident Pupils. Ctas:es Reopen MONDAY, 

September 24.— For particulars, apply to Mrs. 
LAWRENCE. 











FOUR, vilue £20 to £30 per annum, will be | 


HEATHOCOTE, B.A., Oriel, 


Hursley Woods, four miles | 


COLLEGE.| 


STUDENT of NEWNHAM COLLEGE, Cam- 
bridge (First Class Nat. Sci. Tripos, 1831), WISHES to 
give LESSONS, in London or its Neighbourhood, to 
PHIVATE PUPILS, or to Classes in Schools, in 
Chem'stry, Z wlozy, Physiology, or Physics. Would 
prepare Students for London B.Se., or for Cambridge 
Higher Loeil, Group E.—Address, Miss ALICE 
JOHNSON, Llandatf House, Cambridge. 





rescres ay? TRAINING 
COLLEGE for ee in Girls’ Public 
Schools. 


Presideunt.—Right Hon. Lord ABERDARE. 
Principal of the College.—Miss AGNES WARD, 
Head Mistress of School.—Mrs, STANTON. 

The Col!ega Year begins on September 12th. 

Tbe Course for the Upper Division lasts one yer, 
and is in preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ 
Certificate. It includes actual class-teaching in the 
Schools connected with the College. 

The work of the Lower Division is preliminary to 
that of the Upper Division, and besides instruction 
in teaching incluies preparation for the Cambridge 
H gher Local Examination. 

A Kindergarten Department will, it is hoped, be 
ad lcd in September. 

As the number of Students is limited, early applica- 
tion for admission is advisable. 

Address for s}1 particulars, as to terms, scholar - 
ships, &«, the PRINCIPAL, Training College, 
Skinner Street, Bishopsgate, E.C. 


LTE POST, BAD FLINSBERG, 
SCHLESIEN.—A LADY wishes to RECOM- 
MENDthe PENSION of Frau VON BRUENKEN, 
at the above Address. Flinsberg is in the romantic 
mountain district of Silesia, and its baths and moun- 
tain air are in hgh repute for the cure of Rkeumatic 
| and Nervous D'sorders. Visitors can live EN PEN- 
SION, or EN CHAMBRE GARNIE.—Farther in- 
formation can be bad on application to Miss M. 
BOWERS, 3 Goldsmith Gardens, Acton. 











genet PARTNERSHIP in a 
b High-class LADIES’ SCHOOL, in a good 

7 ¢ ; 20 Pupils at high terms. A Lady 
; ina good position would be rec ived as a Partner. No 
previous experience necessary. Capital necessary, 
about £1,000, on first-rate security.—Apply, SECRE- 
TARY, Sc! o!a-tic, Clerical, and Medical As:ociation, 
Limited, 8 Lave ster Place, Strand. G. B. Stocker, 
| Maneging Director. 


re 
yy LBEUF, NORMANDY. — Pastor 
MONCHATRE RECEIVES ENGLISH PUPILS 
for Educational Purposes, with a view to Civil 
| Service Examination, as well as French Language. 
| References :—Sir Joseph 'ayrer, Lady Arron, George 
Scton, Rev. Eweris. 


'(NHARLES DAVISON, B.A., late 
| J Scholar of Emmannel College, Cambridge, 13 h 
Wrangler, 1881, PREPARES PUPILS for the Cam- 
) e, the Army, Public School-, and other Examina- 
tions.—Address, 7 Ferns Rowd, Stratford, EB. 
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UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
| fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
: the largest steck of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
| in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
| Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 












TALIAN WINES. 

' Chianti Brolio, red (Baron Ricasoli’s) 21/0 
Capri, white and red... 20.0 we eee cee we 210 
Larolo, red ... 5 tee cota lacey: “Seep! (alot tas alee 
Barbera, red, dry re ee te ee eee ee! 
Lagriwa Cristi, white ... 0. eee cee eee cee | 8/0 





Sparkling Asti, white 


H. B. FEARON and SON, 39 Holborn Viaduct, 
F.C., and 145 New Bond Street, W., London; and 
Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS are securities 
of health to all natio s, of whatever clime. 
have given hope, relief, and comfort to millions. 
stitu'ions debilitated by excesses of any kind, 
»r in general prostration of the syst+m, their effect is 
nic and restorative. They eradicate from the 
ystem the mortal cause of ailment, and renew ia the 
frame its pristine avimation, health, and vigour. 
They greatly increase the appetite, give tone to the 
stomach, assist the digestion, aud impart elasticity to 
the spirits; their essence enters the circulation, and 
carried through its course, exerts its cleansing power 
cver every organ. In the lungs they effect moat 
stiiking changes, converting the impure venous into 
pure arterial blood, by which the whole frame is 
i recruited aud interstitial deposits removed, 
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HE LONDON JOINT STOCK 
BANK, LIMITED. 
Established 1836, 


Registered September 30th, 1882, 





SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £12,000,000, in 120,000 
SHARES of £100 EACH. 
PRESENT PAID-UP CAPITAL, £1,200,000, 
GUARANTEE FUND, £651,233 63 2d. 

DIRECTORS. 
William R. Arbuthnot, Esq. 
Sir William J. W. Baynes, 
William Bird, Esq. 
Delabere P. Blaine, Esq. 
William Blount, Esq, 
Francis Boykett, Esq. 
Alexander H. Goschen, Esq. 
The Right Hon. Lord Harlech. 
Charles James Heath, Esq. 
Francis J. Johnson, Esq. 
Donald Larnach, Ezq. 
Daniel Meinertzhagen, Esq. 
Geo. Garden Nicol, Esq. 
Frederick Rodewald, Esq. 
Robert Ryrie, Esq. 
Henry Wm. Segelcke, Esq. 


GENERAL MANnAaGER—W. F. NARRAWAY. 

Head Office, 5 Princes Strect, Mansion House.—W. 
F. Narraway, Manager. 

Country Department, 5 Princes Street, Mansion 
House.—F. K. Hewitt, Manager. 

Pall Mall Branch, 69 Pall Mall.—R. G. Barctay, 
Manager. 

Chancery Lare Branch, 123 Chancery Lane.—J. H. 
Bray ey, Manager. 

Charterhouse Street Branch, Charterhouse Street; 
Cattle Market, Islington; and Foreign Cattle 
Market, Deptford.—Joun Law, Manager; D. F. 
Rotter, Sub-Manager. 

Southwark Branch, 28 Borough High Street.—G. 8S. 
Mrnson, Manager. 

Paddington Branch, 2 Craven Road, Eastbourne 
Terrace.—R. L. Sutton, Manager. 

SecrETARY—EDWARD CLODD. 


art. 








Current Accounts are kept agreeably to the custom 
of London Bankers, 

Persons keeping Current Accounts with the Bank 
can transfer to a Deposit account any portion of their 
Balance, upon which interest at the current rate of 
the day will be allowed. 

Sums of £10 and upwards are received on Deposit 
at Interest from persons not Customers, either at 
seven days’ notice or for fixed periods, as may be 
agreed upon. 

The Agency of Joint-Stock Banks, Private Bankers, 
and Foreign Danis undertaken. 

Investments in, and Sales of, all descriptions of 
British and Foreign Securities, Bullion, Specie, &c., 
effected. 

Circular Notes are issued free of charge for the use 
of Travellers, payable in the principal Towns on the 
Continent of Europe, and in the chief commercial 
Cities of the World. Letters of Credit are also granted 
on the same places. They may be obtained at the 
Head Office, Princes Street, Mansion House, or at the 
Branches. 

Dividends on English and Foreign Funds, or on 
Railway and other Shares and Debentures payable in 
this Country, received without charge to Customers. 

The 92nd Dividend of £1 2s 6d per Share (free from 
Income-tax), being after the rate of 15 per cent. per 
annum, is now payable, 

5 Princes Street, E.C., July 20th, 1883, 


CCIDENTS !—64 CORNHILL. 
NO MAN IS SAFE FROM ACCIDENTS! 
Wise Men Insure against their Cost ! 
ACCIDENTS BY LAND OR WATER 


Insured Against by the 
RAILWAY | ASSURANCE 


PASSENGERS’ 
OMPANY 

the Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 

Accidents of all kinds. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anp RESERVE, £250,000. 

MopERATE PREMIUMS. 

Bonus ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER FIvE YEARS, 


£1,840,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, 
or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross. 
Head Office—64 Cornhill, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ER UNION 











HE COMMERCIAL 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine. 
Capital Fully Subscribed... eee ++. £2,500,000 


Capital Paid up... nee ane oni sa 

Life Funds, in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders, exceed ee a ‘a A 

Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... 1,077,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 


West-End Oftice—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 
IRKBECK BAN K.— 


B Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts, 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent, Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application, FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 








ae tesAee RAILWAY. 


TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1883. 


TOURIST TICKETS will be issued from MAY 1st 
to OCTOBER 3lst, 1883. 

For particulars, see Time Tables and Programmes 
issued by the Company. JOHN NOBLE, 

Derby, 1883. General Manager. 


LFRACOMBE.—The [ILFRACOMBE 
HOTEL, with the beautiful coast and inland 
scenery of North Devon, so attractive at this season, 
250 Rooms, Table d’Hote 6 to 8 o’clock, at separate 
tables.—Address, the MANAGER. 


EN RHYDDING, YORKSHIRE. 
—This well known HYDROPATHIC ESTA- 
BLISHMENT is situated in the most beautiful district 
in Yorkshire. Uasurpassed as a health resort.—For 
Prospectus, address the MANAGER, Ben Rhydding, 


by Leeds. 
UNION 


BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 


LIMITED. 
Established 1837. 
Paid-np Capital ... aa +. £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund mae a inom £880,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application, 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.O. 


HGENIX FIRE OFFiCE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
EsTABtIsHED 1782. 
Insurances against Loss by Fire aad Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
a claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 
1ty. 
4 JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


f pZe ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 














7. ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 





HE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 


Pocket S1zk, 2s 6d. 


MHE ANTISTYLOGRAPH 
(Hearson’s Patent). A perfect Re-ervoir 
Pen. Is not a point-writer, but a nibbed pen (fine, 
medium, or broad), to suit all Writers. Carries a large 
supply of Ink. 
FItteD WITH meee a PALLADIUM PEN, 
1 





s 6d. 
As flexible as Steel, and as durable as Gold. 
Of all Stationers. 
Wholesale only cf THos. De La Rue and Co., 





SS -= London. ; 
20 to 50 per CENT. REDUCTION in PRICE 
for CASH. 4 

ILLIAM 8S BURTON 


has on SHOW some GOODS of the 
following descriptions, which he offers at the above 
Reduction, with a view of clearing his Stock of 
designs that cannot or will not be replaced. All the 
articles are of good make and finish, and are guaran- 
teed perfect. 
BEDSTEADS, in all Brass, from £353 to £20 Iron 
and Brass, &c., from 203 to £15. 
BEDROOM FURNITURE, in Birch, Ash, Mahogany, 
and other Woods. 
DINING-ROOM FURNITURE, Sideboards, Easy 
Chairs, Tables, &c. 
DRAWING-ROUM FURNITURE. 
CHIMNEY PIECES—Statuary 
Marbles, from £3 183 to £35, 
COAL SCOOPS and BOXES, Iron and Wood, from 
43 3d to £6 2: 
FENDERS and FIREIRONS of all descriptions, from 
4s 9d to £15 63. 
GASALIERS and HALL LAMPS, from 12s to £8. 
TABLE GLASS, TOILET WARE, BATHS, &c. 
STOVES for LIVING ROOMS, HALLS, &c., from 
15s to £24. 
CLOCKS, BRONZES, CANDELABRA, 
STATUETTES, &c. 
All of the above are marked in plain figures, at the 
Reduced Prices. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, Furnishing 

Irormonger and House Furnisher, 88 (late 

39) Oxford Street, and 1, la, 2, 3, and 4 Newman 
Street, &, 


COLZA OIL.—Best, 33 per gallon. 

KEROSINE.—The best Mineral Oil in the Market 
for Duplex and other Lamps. Pure Water-white, 
Safe and Inodorons, 1s, 


LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years. 
Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey ; Cleanses 
from Dandritf ; Restores when falling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 6s, aud 11s. 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


and Coloured 











—— se 
Now ready, part II., Vol. XLVI., Tune ,1883, prieg 
QTATISTICAL ‘Socruny 
JOURNAL, 3 
ConTENTS, 
THE RECENT DECLINE IN THE ENGLISH 
AND ITs EFFECT UPON THE DuRATIoN be Dnt, 
Noel A. Humphreys, Esq. h 
EDUCATION IN INDIA, AND THE INpr1a 
Epvucation. By the Rev. James Johns ss o 
PopvuLar EDUCATION IN ENGLAND AND Watts 
AND AFTER THE ELEMENTARY EDucatioy ire 
1870. By Rowland Hamilton, Esq, Act 
Annual Local Taxation Returns (Englana) of 
MISCELLANEA :—(1), Dr. William Farr, 0.8. aa 
&c.; (2), Review of the General Results of De 
graphy applied to Political Economy; (3), Li 
agen Marine aay ge for 1883 ; (4) "Ege! 
ion and Immigration in the Y 3. 
Year 1830.81, &c. Sar 18825 (ty 
London: Epwarp Stanrorp, 55 Charing Cross, §y 


a 
I PSTAIRS and DOWN STAIRS 
By Miss THackEray, 
The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN S900, 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG Sheva 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, repring 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, st fre, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities a the rat 
of 103 yer 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, 4 
whom Subscriptions and Donations towards th 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—By 
——. aca BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall 
ast, S.W. 


PRIZE MEDAL WHIsky 


OF THE 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBINO, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD 
“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 
GOLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878, 


FIRST PRIZE MEDAL AT —‘ SYDNIY 
EXHIBITION, 1879, 


This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of th 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by th 

CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limite 

MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK, 














































Brsxp & Cos 


OWN SAUCE 





OUPS, PRE SERVED PROVISION 
an 
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CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 
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REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 


| Seo PYRETICSALM 


In Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, asi 
Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, aud invigot 
ting to the Constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


OISON in PATENT MEDICINES 
—Sce Macmillan’s Magazine for April, 188- 
Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS are provell 
be pure vegetable extract. Almost magical inoo a 
colds, asthma, bronchitis, &c., most harmless 

tasting pleasantly. Dr. Locock’s Wafers ins 
relieve and rapidly cure asthma, consul 
bronchitis, coughs, colds, shortness of bees 
phlegm, pains in the chest, and Rheumatism. ‘| 
at 1s 14d, 2s 9d, 48 6d, and lls, per box by 

Druggists. 
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8 convictions were obtained in Metropolitan Courts, and 344 in Provincial Courts. 


Complaints of cruelty are not acted on. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tbis day, at all Libraries and Booksell -rs’. 
NGS and QUEENS of an HOUR: Records of 
KI Romance, Oddity, and Adventure. By Percy Firzceraup, Author of 
ithe Roya! Dukes and Princesses of the Family of George ILI.,” &. 2 vols. 
demy 8v0, : 
BLUE WATER: Some Narratives of Sport and 
dventure in the Modern Merchant Service. By Joun F. Keane, Author of 
i Months in Meccah,” &. Demy 8vo, 10s 61. 
«Characterise | by the liveliest eood-humour and senso of fun......Some adven- 
shore are told with allthe force and animal spirits of ‘ Tom Cringle. 
forct, the boo’ is a hearti'y good book of its amusing kind,’’—Daily Telegraph. 
” 


NEW NOVELS, AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


N. By Rita, Author of ‘‘ After Long 
DAME D rt TP ag . [This day. 
ADE. A Romance. By “G.M.” lvol. [Just ready. 
COLONEL and Mrs. REVEL. By Laslett Lyle. 
3 vols. 
A MODERN LOVER. By George Moore. 3 vols. 
“Mr. Moore has mastered the innermost workings of a woman’s heart.’’— 
Jady’s Pictovt al. 
HERE BELOW. By J.A.Scofield. 3 vols. 
“ Extremely interesting a3 a work of fiction, and deeidedly clever in the con- 
ion of its characters.”—Atheneum. 
JULIAN TREVOR. By W. Outram Tristram. 3 vols. 


“ An able production...... It is essentially humorous, and in certain passages the 
humour reaches an indisputably high standard,”’—Atheneum, 


TINSLEYS’ ILLUSTRATED SUMMER NUMBER. 
Price ls, 

ConteN 1s :—Mrs. Capel’s Cousin. By Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pender Cudlip).— 
Nothing. By Rita.—Elfinville. By Jessie Sale Lloyd —Running Dark. By 
Annabel Gray.—Under the Cherry Trees. By Jean Miidlemass.—The Haunted 
Bridge. By Attie O’ Brien.—Love's Vigil. By E. C. Clayton (Mrs. Needham), 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE (Illustrated), for AUGUST, 
Will be ready 0. the 26th inst., price 6d. 
CONTENTS. ieee _— ; 
sg I Have Met: Personal Recollections of Colonel Burnaby, Edmund 
one. A. G. MacGahan, John Marz Schiiver, John F. Keane, &. By John 
Augustus O’Shea. : i 
Ovror Town. By Somerville Gibney. 
REHEARSAL, 
frat COCK OsTrRICH: A TRANSVAAL REMINISCENCE. By Charles Duval. 
AWinpow Sona. By T. C. Irwin. 
AConsuror’s Trick. By J. Fitzgerald Molloy. 2 m 
Further Instalments of The WATERS ot MARAH and UNDER a BAN, 
Conclusion of AUDRXY FERRIS ; &c. 


8 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 


Twenty-fourth Edition (120,000). 
Cloth boards, 23 61; paper cover, 1s. 
THE PRIEST, THE WOMAN, and the CONFESSIONAL. 
By Father CHINIQUY. 








London: W. T. GIBSON, 38 Parliament Street, S.W. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, price 16s, cloth. 


HE ENGLISH VILLAGE COMMUNITY Examined in 
its Relations to the Manorial and Tribal System, and to the Common or 
Openfield System of Husbandry: an Essay in Economic History. By FreDERICc 
SEEBOHM. 
London: Lonemans and Co. 





_— SOCIETY for the PREVENTION of CRUELTY 
to ANIMALS. 
MONTHLY RETURN of CONVICTIONS (not including those obtained by 
the Police or by kindred Societies) obtained during the month ending July 
15th, 1883, as follows :— 








Horsss......... Working in an unfit state ... aa “a ase oo 156 
Beating, kicking, stabbing, &c. ... _ oad we «(OF 

- Overdriving and overloading ren sas a pe 5 

- Travelling (unharnessed) when lame _... eee ‘in 5 

- Abandoning when fallen—consequent suffering as 1 

- Burning with lighted straw when jibbing im os 1 

- Docking tails... ove mi one a - ove 4 

- Castrating improperly aa ws ae ea a ne 

- Pouring vinegar into nostrils ae eee aes eee 1 
Donkeys ...... Working in an unfit state re “ “a zw oe 
- Beating, kicking, stabbing, &. ... mee as eee 15 
CaTTLF ......... Beating, kicking, stabbing, &e. ... sai as ow =13 
Overstocking (neglect ng to milk full udders) ... pee 6 

vaawaniad Exposing to inclement weather ad pe . 1 
.Beating, kicking, stabbing, &c. ... ose ‘ 1 

Miayaaverus’ Beating, kicking, stabbing, &c, ak r 1 

= Conveying improperly in cart ada ada - it 

-- Castrating wantonly (‘‘ a practical joke ’’) 3 
NO eocsckiveds Beating, kicking, stabbing, &c._... ose om ‘ 4 
~ fetting to fight, with consequent suffering... 4 

- Conveying improperly in a close box iss s 1 

- £calding while trespassing ... ; . 1 
OE aiscstsces Beating, kicking, st bbing, &c. . 8 
- Inserting pepper into nostrils oa ose ° 1 
Fe Beating, kicking, stabbing, &c. ... oa oa . 1 
Bear..... .Wounding lip with ring “se ste Ba ; 2 
Fow.s . ..Overcrowding in basket... . 1 
Docgs ......... 3eating, kicking, stabbing, &c. ‘ 2 
- Overcrowding in hamper ... bas vise ti 1 

- Carrying by neck, with consequent suffering ... ci 1 
Win Birps...Shooting, taking, &c., during close season ‘ 7 
ad Laying wheat impregnated with poison on land 1 
VaRI0US ...... Owners causing inabove... ooo eee ooo a. = Gk 
377 

From January to June a ase ae ae ood 97 

Total during the present year ... ia 11-2504 


Twenty-four offenders were committed to prison (full costs paid by the Society), 
offenders paid pecuniary penalties (penalties are not received by the Society), 


The Committee inv.te the co-operation and support of the public. Printed 
ions may be had on application to the undersigned. Anonymous 


JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, AND CO’S 
LIST. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


BODY and WILL. Being an Essay con- 


cerning Will in its Metaphysical, Physiological, and Pathological Aspects. 
By Henry Maupstey, M.D. 


The PARCHMENT LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUME. 


The SONNETS of JOHN MILTON. 


Edited by Marx Pattison. Limp parchment antique, 6s; vellum, 7s 6d. 


‘*A charming edition of one of the most remarkable series of poems in the 
language, by the person most qualified of all men living to be its editor. Mr. 
Pattison does all that we could wish, and no more...... If anyone requires either 
more or less, he mu-t indeed be difficult to satisfy,”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Second Edition, revised and correct: d, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


BEOWULF: an Old-English Poem. Translated 


into Modern Rhymes, By Lieutenant-Colonel H. W. LumspEn. 
“* We cordially commend the book, and assure our readers that in adding it to 
their literary stores they are indeed acquiriug that which will give them pleasure, 
and be of permanent value.”’—The Reliquary. 


With 5 Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth, 14s. 


THROUGH the ZULU COUNTRY. Its 


Battlefields and its People. By Bertram Mitrorp, 


With 3 Maps, large crown 8vo, cloth, 9s. 


EIGHT YEARS in JAPAN. 1873-1881. 
Work, Travel, and Recreation. By E. G@. Hournam, M.Inst.C.E. 


“ His book, which we recommend very heartily as excellent reading for seaside 
or fireside, must make all who are able to visit Japan eager to do so; and it is 
pleasant to hear that a traveller inthat quaint and pleasant land may everywhere 
find a smile of welcome and a helping hand.’’—St, James’s Gazette. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d, 


VIENNA, 1683. The History and Con- 


sequences of the Defeat of the Turks before Vienna, September 12th, 1683, 
by John Sobieski, King of Poland, and Charles Leopold, Duke of Lorraine. 
By Henry Ex.ior MALDEN, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 


The LIFE of LORENZ OKEN. By 


ALEXANDER EcKER. With Explanatory Notes, Selections from Oken’s 
oe and Portrait of the Professor. From the German, by ALFRED 
ULK, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


SAMUEL SHARPE, Egyptologist and 
Translator of the Bible. By P. W. CLaypEN. 


“This handy and well-printed volume treats of a character fast becoming 
scarce among us—the man who, through quiet habits and early hours, contrives 
to combine shrewdness and care in business matters with accurate investigation 
of obscure literary problems.’”’—Academy. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


LAWS of LIFE AFTER the MIND of 
CHRIST. By Joun Hamitton Tom. 


‘It is difficult to open the volume anywhere without lighting on the traces of 
a powerful intellect, fully imbued with the spirit of Christ, and keenly critical 
of the Christian deficiencies of the age with which it is the preacher's duty to 
deal,’’—Spectator, 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


The MYSTERY of BEING; or, What do We 


Know? By J, Trier, M.L.L.S., Author of ‘‘ Has Man a Future?” &c. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 53. 


EVENINGS with the SAINTS. By W. H. 


AnveERpDON, Author of ‘* Afternoons with the Saints,’’ &, 


London: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 





This Day is Published. 
A CHEAP EDITION, Revised, crown 8vo, limp cloth, price 2s 6d, of 


VICE VERS A; 
Or, a Lesson to Fathers. 
By F. ANSTEY. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of *“ PICCADILLY.’ 


Next week will be published. 


ALTIORA PETO. PART III. 


By LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 
Illustrated. 
To be Completed in Four Monthly Parts, at 5s. 





No. 105 Jermyn Street, London. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


The on)y brand warranted genuine by Baron Liebig. 





CAUTION.—Numerons inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market, with 
misleading titles, labels, and portraits of the 
late Baron Liebig, purchasers must insist upon 
having the Liebig Company’s Extract of 
Meat. *,* In use in most households throughout the 

Kingdom, 
Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of tho Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRIN S.’ 


*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London ; and Export 
Milmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 





KINAEAWS pencnaneaibenar ii 

“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 

LL | PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
| 


DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


WHISKY. | The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 





SEASONABLE DELICACY FOR LUNCHEON, DINNER, AND SUPPER. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


AS BLANC-MANGE, CUSTARD, OR BAKED PUDDING. 
WITH STEWED FRUIT OF ANY KIND. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFORD’S 
M A G N E S | A * Countintiann Ladies, Onibacen, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold hy Chemists throughout the World. 





©COCKS| FOR NEARLY A CENTURY 
| HAS BEEN THE BEST AND MOST ECONOMICAL SAUCE 
ORIGINAL | FOR FISH, SOUPS, GRAVIES, &c. 


READING cocks’ READING SAUCE induces appetite, accelerates digestion, 
whilst its delicious flavour is unequalled. 
SAUCE. | 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand. 


STEPHENS’ 
WRITING & COPYING INKS. 


BLUE-BLACK WRITING FLUID, 


See Charles Cocks’ Signature on a white ground across the Reading Arms. 

















BLAIRWS GOUT PILLS. 
Tue Great REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 


BLUE-BLACK COPYING FLUID, 
SCARLET INK FOR STEEL PENS. These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
ae kK use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
aaa = 4 _ Pe Monge and Copying Inks, any vital part. 
ee ne re ene OEE Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per box. 
Gold Medsl, Paris, Medals: Sydney, 
| Melbou:n>, Caristchurch, N.Z. 


STEPHENS’ INKS of all kinds can be obtained 
of any stationer in any Town in the United King- 
dom and in all the chief Cities of the World. | F ommee 

/ERY’S qyrRy’s CARACAS COCOA. 

s 1 “-h t delici a luabl 

MAPPIN AND WEBB’S |artice."—Standard, °° 

| | PURE COCOA ONLY. 

CANTEENS. | gocoa: PRY'S COCOA EXTRACT. 


“ Strictly pure.”"—W. W. Stoddart, 
OXFORD ST. MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, | ¥.1.0., F.C.8., City Anslyst, Bristol. 
W. B.C., LONDON. i | 








SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS, 





an 
C-own 8:0, Fifth mage Original Illustrat; 
2 


price 5s. 
BS fom BLINKBONNY; or, Bery 
o’ the MANSE. A Tale of Scottish Y, 
Life betwecn 184! and 1£51, By Joun Srrary age 
“Neither hargis, shortbread, scones, codbednn 
mountain dew, uor singed sheep’s head caleckie, 
intensely Seotch than this simple but Undenj 
fascinating story.’’—Civil and Military Gazette ved 
‘(.aracters certain'y drawn from life—Scoteh 4, 
the pager Sees Pt Wourne Leader. to 
-A mine of the pithy wisdom and pa 
of the Scottish race, reproducing the Pe Lo, 
ae oy —_ of Wilton and Ramsay, Woul 
ave delighted Dean Ramsay or Lord @ n 
S. Times, Newzealand, . oekbarn.— 
Edinburgh: OLIrHant, ANDERSON, and F 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and oo 


Pie 
DECADE of VERSE 
5s. By the Author of ‘* Dorothy Brown,” 
REMINGTON and Co, 





—— 
Just published, price 1s. 
HE POLITICAL POWERLEgs. 
NESS of the MEDICAL PROFESSION, jy 
Address by Barruazir Fo-TER, M.D, FRCP. 
J.and A CHURCHILL, 11 New Burlington Street, 


Twelfth Edition, post free, One Shilling, 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA ana 
BRONCHITIS.—A Treatise on the only Snooeg. 
ful Method of Caring these Diseases. By Ropgpy 
G. Warts, M.D., F.R.8.L, F.C.S., &c., 5 Bulstrod 
Street, Cavendish Squire, London, W. 
London: C. MiTcHsLL und Cv., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 





On July 27th, 61, NEW SER‘ES, No.2. 
; ie CORNHILL MAGAZINE, fer 
AUGUST. : 
CONTENTS. 

Some Sick Toor. W.th Lilustrations by A, 0, 
Co bouid. 

THE — N wsparer Press. In Two Parts, 
Part I. 

Tue Grant’s Rore. By the Author of “ Vice Versi,” 
Chap. IV.—Malakotf Terrace. Chap. V.—Neigh. 
bours. Chap. VI.—So Near, and yet so Far, With 
Iliustrations by W. Ralston. 

A ROMANCE OF THE MriraGe. With Illustrations by 
R. ©. Wovdviile. 

Tue BacxstipER. With Illustrations by J. P, 
ATXINSON. 

Tue Manners or PostHumovs Man. 

London: Smitv, ELpER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Plate, 

_ QUARTERLY REVIEW, 

No. 311, is published THIS DAY, 
CONTENTS. 

Dean Swirt tn IRELAND. 

PROGRESS OF MEDICINE, 

Tue Keat Lorp Brroy. 

MODERN FARMING. 

Farrar’s St. Paut anp Earty CeRrIsrranity. 

THe Races or Evrorxan Russia, 

EsGLisH LITERATURE. 

THE INDIAN CRISIS. 

‘Lis Fururr oF PARTIES AND Potttics. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 
323, wa: published on TUESDAY LAST, 
CONTENTS. 
Tue Lirr or Don JOHN or AUSTRIA. 
Tue ANCIENT, MEDIEVAL, AND MopERN Stage, 
‘tHE RvuRAL PopunaTion OF ITALY. 
M Grasson’s Hisrory or Enauisn Law. 
THE ANGLER’S Library. 
M. ps Keavcourt’s CHARLES VII. or France, 
SNAKES. 
PEDIGREES AND PFERAGESS. 
% Tse FRENCH IN ANaM AND TONQUIN. 
Loudon: Lonamans & Co. Elinbargn: A. & C. But 


SDN OT SO bo 


«= 
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On July 27th, and every Friday, One Penny. 
H £E BAN N ER, 
A CHURCH and CONSTITUTIONAL 
NEWSPAPER. 
Fdtel by CHARLES MACKESON, 
Containing Notes and Comments on the Eventsaf 
the Week, condensed Records of Home and Foreign 
News, Church News, Leading Artic'es, R-view, 
Literary and Artistic Gossip, Sp-cial Deseriptive 
Letters from Abroad, Sketches of Leading statesme, 
Special Reports cf Church and Political Meeting 
and of Proceedings cf Conservative Associ tions, Par 
liamentary Reports, General Correspondence, &. 
Published by the Binner Newspaper Company. 
Directors.—Rev. the Hon. L Neville, Master 0 
Magdalen Colleze, Cambridge (Chairman); Right 
Hon. H. Cee! Raikes, M.P.; Stanley Leight n, Ba, 
M.P.; H. F. Davenport, E-q, M.P.; J. 8. Gilliat 
Esq., and G. Bel!, Esq. 
Subscription for a Year, post free, 63 63, by P.0.0.t0 
Witnram Sirton, “ Banner” Ofize, 37 Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


VHE PRESENT DAY. Edited 

Grorce Jacos HotyoaKe. Contents of Naw 

ber for July :—Noneonf rmity to Trath—Convictions 

for Ridicule—New Views of Public Mea—Gambetis, 
and other Articles. Price 24. 

Kk. H. Squire, 52 Fleet Strest. 








WN USEUM of COMPARATIVE 
Vi “scULPTURE, PARIS.—Se> tho BUILDE 
(4d, by post, 444); View of Limburg Cathe Iral ; the 
Buildings of Sir Thomas Tresham, and al! Sais 
Charch, Ipswich ; New Indian Room, South Kensitt 
ton—Gas Accouuts—Stadents’ Drawings, South Kear 
ington — Roach Smith — Art of Japm — Sanital! 
Arrangements of Ancient Dwellings, &¢.—43 ‘Ja heril 
Street, and all Newsmen, 
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i 
pOPULAR NOVELS 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 





1 
THE POPULAR NOVEL. 


A Fair Country Maid. 


Miss E. Farrrax Byrrne. 3 vols. 


By 


Il. 


9a 66 FY, 55s 
Lord James Douglas's ‘‘Estcourt: 
a Novel of Sport and Love. 2 vols. 
«Lord James Douzlas has a happy style. His men 
gentlemen, and his women are charming. The 
feseriptive ski l of the author, however, weuld alone 
ake ‘Estcourt’ popular. It is by far the most 
pleasing work of fiction of the lighter kind we have 
this season. ‘Estcourt’ will soon be in every- 
pody’s hands.”—THe Man axovuT Town, in the 
County Gentleman, 


Il. 


Mrs. Arthur Kennard’s “FH éléne.” 
2 vols. 


“The descriptions of winter scenery are exceed- 
ingly happy, and the book altogether well deserves 
pes Oy if only for its grace and vivacity.”—Duily 
Telegraph, 

Iv. 

Contradictions. By Miss PF. M. 
Pearp, Author of “The Rose Garden,” 
“Cartouche,”’ &c. 

“Dorothy Leigh, in ‘Contradictions,’ is a fresh 
creation, as pleasant as anything which cin be found 
in the fiction of the year.”—Athenaum, 


“Tt is always a pleasure to read anything which 
Miss Peard writes.’ —Whitehall Review, 


v. 

Transplanted. By Miss Fraser 
TyrLeR. 2 vols. crown 8yvo. 

“There are some powerful scenes in the book, 


notably the deith of Thornton, ‘ Daisy’s’ unlucky 
husband.” —Atheneum, 


Vi. 
A Woman’s Glory. By Sarah 
Doupney. 3 vols. 


“One of the most amusing characters in this novel 
js Mrs. Goad ; but of Mrs. Goad people must read for 
themselves. It is too often a weary task to wade 
through the whole of a three-vo'ume novel; but we 
have found no d:fficulty in reading every word of ‘A 
Woman’s Glory.’...... Best of all, while bright and 
amusing, its toue is wholesome.’’—Saturday Review. 

“This work rises considerably above the average 
novel,”"—Spectator. 





New Novel by the Author of “ George Geith”’ 
and “The Mystery of Palace Gardens.” 


This day is published, in 3 vols. 


A STRUGGLE FOR FAME. 


By Mrs. RIDDELL, 
Author of “ George Geith,”’ &. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 





DANUBE, MOSELLE, RHINE, ELBE. SWITZER- 
LAND, ITA Y, DENMARK, SWEDEN, 
GERMANY, BRITTANY, &c. 





“Always bright; one of the mot unassuming 
= to Central European travelling.’”’ — Court 
rcular, 


AYS A-FOOT, and EUROPEAN 

SKETCHES. Second Edition. By James 
Baer. 220 pp. 2s 6d. 

Smmpkin, MARSHALL, and Co. 


i" Leipz'g: Twiert- 
MEYER. Paris: GALIGNANI. 








In 2 vols., price 15s. 


HISTORY of the IRISH PEOPLE. 
By W. A. O’Conor, B.A. 
“If your second yolume obtains an extensive 


Treading, you will have done a great wo:k for both | 


countries.” —Profeszor F. W. Newman. 

Frequent'y brilliant, sometimes profound.”— 
anchester Guardian, 
A monument of wide reading and eloquent argu- 
ment.”’—Manchester Examiner. 

wo finely-written and 
Volumes.”—Durham Chronicle. 
ndon: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, 


studiously learned 





MUDIE’'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
FOR A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF THE BEST NEW BOOKS, 
ONE GUINEA TO FIVE HUNDRED GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 
ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF VOLUMES REQUIRED. 





PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 





CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
MUDIE’S ANNUAL CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. 


NEW EDITION NOW READY, POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


SEE 


*,,* This Catalogue comprises the Surplus Copies of Lady Bloomfield’s Reminiscences, 
The Life of Bishop Wilberforce, Max Miiller’s India, Fanny Kemble’s Autobiography, Sala’s 
America Revisited, Correspondence of Carlyle and Emerson, Caroline Fox’s Journals, Craik’s 
Life of Swift, Alison’s Autobiography, Shandon Bells, The Golden Calf, It was a Lover 
and his Lass, Port Salvation, Who is Sylvia? and many other Leading Books of the Past 
and Present Seasons, with more than Two Thousand older Works, many of which are out of 


print, and scarce. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET, 
281 REGENT STREET, and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





CABINET EDITION OF MR. GARDINER’S HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. 





Vol. I. now ready, to be completed in Ten Monthly Volumes, crown 8vo, price 63 each. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
From the Accession of James I. to the Outbreak of the Civil War, 1603-1642. 
By 8S. R. GARDINER, LL.D., Prof. of Mod. Hist. in Kiog’s Coll., London. 
Cabinet Edition, thoroughly revised. 

*,* Vol. II. will be published on August Ist. 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 








Now ready, 23. 


‘THE ART SEASON OF 1883.” 


ACADEMY SKETCHE S&S. 
INCLUDING VARIOUS EXHIBITIONS. 
WITH ABOUT 200 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
1883. 


Edited by HENRY BLACKBURN, Editor of Academy and Grosvenor Notes. 


London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place. 





NOTICE.—The First Edition of. Professor DRUMMOND'S 
‘‘ NATURAL LAW in the SPIRITUAL WORLD ” having 
been exhausted in a few weeks,a SECOND EDITION is 
NOW READY, price 7s 6d, cloth. 


Literary Churchman.—“ We have no hesitation in saying that this is one of the most 
able and interesting books on the relations which exist between natural science and spiritual 
life that’ has appeared. Mr. Drummond writs perfect English; his ideas are fresh, and 
expressed with admirable felicity. His book is one to fertilise the mind, to open it to fresh 
fields of thought, and to stimulate its activity.” 


“This is a remarkable and important book. The theory it enounces may, without 
exaggeration, be termed a discovery......The author succeeds in bringing science and religion 
into line, and in meeting the reasonab!e demand of scientific men that the truths of the 
spiritual life be stated ‘in terms of the rest of our knowledge.’......It is difficult to say 
whether the scientific or the religious reader will be the most surprised and delighted, as he 
reads a volume which must stir a new ho;e in the mind of each.”—Aberdeen Free Press, 





London: HODD 3R and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 
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READY THIS DAY. 
SERJEANT BALLANTINE’S LADY (EW ADDITION. 10 pewtuma(igl N 



















































SOME EXPERIENCES | MARGARET MAJENDIE’S © BARBARA = Bh ie 
OF A HEATHCOTH’S TRIAL § = 


BARRISTER’S CAREER. ONCE MORE. | By Miss R. N. CAREY, 





| | 66 Coal 

NEW EDITION. | | Author of bite and Married Goal 

: | = 

In 1.vol., limp cloth, price 2s 6d. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 63. | New and Cheaper Edition, price 6s, Me 3 
{ j 


ee le ee ae ae: The 


Mrs. J. #1. RIDDELL'S NEW NOVET, mie 


A’ STRUGGLE FOR FAME 


BY MRS. J. H. RIDDELL, 























Author of ** The Mystery in Palace Gardens,” “ George Geith,” &¢. 3 vols. QO 

with 

Suez 

Mr. | 

BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS, AT ALL BOOKSELLERS) i 
The 

4 i by t 

valu 

the | 

mie RHODA BROUGHTON’S| MISS FOTHERGILL’S NOVELS, - 

e 

HENRY WOOD'S NOVELS. NOVELS, Gs each. hp 
ith 

nite ~e each. 6s each, THE FIRST VIOLIN. are 
A cone SHOE Shonen) COMETH UP AS A FLOWER. PROBATION ~~ 
THE CHANNINGS. (40th Thousand.) i volv. 
ANNE HEREFORD. GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART. THE WELLFIELDS. inind 
BESSY RANE. ee KITH AND KIN. vel 
DENE HOLLOW. — EDINA. sz00 a . + ini SHE. af 
ELSTER’S FOLLY. HOUGHTS. ) satis 
GEORGE CANTERBURY’S WILL. MRS. ALEXANDER’S NOVELS to § 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. (ist Series.) Miss AUSTEN’S NOVELS. 6s each. men 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. (2nd Series.) was 
LADY ADELAIDE. ; 6s each, LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP. = 
LIFE’S SECRET, A. (The only Complete Edition besides HER DEAREST FOE iol 
LORD OAKBURN’S DAUGHTERS. the Steventon Edition, at 63s.) ‘ : susy 
Pegi gama EMMA.—MANSFIELD PARK. anit sasStitint os 
WHICH SHALL IT BE? ut 

MRS. HALLIBURTON’Ss TROUBLES. | “ADY SUSAN AND THE wpneuaditiin ~ 
ORVILLE COLLEGE. f 
sseranmcennee. NORTHANGER ABBEY AND = Pe 




















PARKWATER. 

PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. ’ Parl 
POMEROY ABBEY. | A gp A al MISS — NOVELS. te 
ROLAND YORKE. | . Fre 
SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT. HELEN MATHER’S NOVELS.!  woozp ann marruep. he 

oh on ponte aga 6s each. NELLIE’S MEMORIES. 
uy 
VERNER’S PRIDE. COMIN’ THRO’ THE RYE. BARBARA HEATHCOOTE'S wer 
WITHIN THE MAZE. ‘CHERRY RIPE?’ TRIAL. eg reco 
mol Can 
RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, LONDON,.§ 5 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. sed 
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